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FOREWORD 


The greater part of the Author’s working life has been 
concerned with problems of practical poUtics. In deal¬ 
ing with these he also endeavoured to view the events of 
the day from a historical aspect, in order to identify their 
relation to the past and—^as far as possible to utilize 
existing principles in developing them further. The 
Author was, therefore, forced to devote continual atten¬ 
tion to the history of the nineteenth century, both during 
his period of active diplomatic service and after his retire¬ 
ment from the latter. All prev ailin g political conditions 
in our whole contemporary imiverse arise from the work 
done during that relatively peaceful and benevolent 
century. 

The Author is fully aware of the limitations involved 
in any attempt to summarize a subject of so wide a scope 
in a work of this restricted size, but he will be amply 
repaid for his labour, if he has succeeded in presenting 
the principal happenings of that eventful century, which 
concern us all so closely, clearly enough to prove their 
connexion with the events of the present day. 

VON KUHLMANN. 


Bexlin, 1938. 




PREFACE 


I AM glad to write a prejEace to Herr von K nhlm a n n s 
interesting volume on world politics. For a man who 
has been for so long intimately associated with modern 
diplomacy it is astonishingly free from personal recollec¬ 
tions and prophecies or of intimate accounts of the events 
in which he took so active a part. The great value of the 
book, at least for the British reader, is that it represents 
the perspective and view of a singularly dispassionate 
German diplomatic “realist.” For good or evil this 
country has, since the war, decided that its external policy 
must be democratically controlled. That is to say our 
relations to other countries are no longer regarded as they 
were till 1914, as the peculiar preserve of experts who 
are supposed to be well-informed about the character, 
aspirations and needs of foreign countries, so that 
Par liam ent only concerned itself with general principles. 
Foreign policy is now expected to conform to ideas which 
commend themselves to an electorate which, by its 
very nature, cannot know or understand other nations. 
Thus for nearly twenty years our national thinking 
and therefore our practical policy towards the outside 
world has been largely governed by the ideals of 
world government set forth so brilliantly by President 
Wilson and embodied in the covenant of the League of 
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Nations. For reasons which have now become apparent 
to most people these ideals, however noble in their con¬ 
ception and expression, have not brought peace or order 
or prosperity to mankin d. And it is no less clear that this 
has not only been because the nations and their leaders 
have failed to Uve up to them—though that is also in a 
measure true—but b^use they have somehow failed to 
correspond with or to control the real forces of the world 
in which we live. 

Herr von Kiihlmann has followed exactly the opposite 
procedure. He has eschewed all theories and ideals. He 
has set himself, with his wide diplomatic and business 
experience, to describe the sovereign nations which 
together make up the subject-matter of international 
politics exactly as he sees them, with their strength and 
weaknesses in character, resources and geographical posi¬ 
tion, in the light of their historic aspirations, the inescap¬ 
able necessities which press upon them, and the changes 
in their relative position wrought by the discoveries of 
modern civilization, education and techmque. He is not 
interested in formulating a new international order so 
much as with estimating the facts, as he sees them, with 
which any new order or any system of diplomacy 
must deal. He sets forth, therefore, a picture very 
different from that which we have been accustomed 
to listen to from the public platform and in the press. 
It would be easy to criticize it from more than ok 
point of view. But its perusal will, I think, be 
^ful to those who are seriously considering what 
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is the r igh t way forward among the wreck of so 
many dreams. It will have a sobering and perhaps a 
stimulating effect on many of those who are now trying 
to influence or guide ptiblic opinion in our country. It 
certainly, to use an old phrase, “keeps its feet on the 
ground,” and as such I am glad to commend iL 

Lotfoan. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


SEAS AND OCEANS AS CENTRES OF ERAS OF 
CIVILIZATION 

Lam) separates, the sea connects. Ever since the first 
man climbed onto a driftmg tree trunk and thereby 
inaugurated the art of navigation, the sea has attracted 
the bold spirit bent on fishing, hunting, travel and 
adventure. The sea has served to carry the bridges 
between various peoples, for which reason I must also 
give first place to the sea in my attempt to divide world 
history into periods. These great periods must be defined 
according to the particular seas which played the most 
important part in them. Thus, we may define separate 
periods of time as the Mediterranean Era, the North Sea 
Era, the Era of the Atlantic Ocean and that of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

As regards Europe—with which we are primarily con¬ 
cerned—the Mediterranean has, throughout the ages, 
been the scene of all the decisive world events. In the 
earliest times, the cities of Tyre and Sidon on the eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean were pre- emin ent amongst 
contemporary states, in regard to their shipping and their 
trade, which crossed the blue waters of the Meiterranean 
in all directions to found trading stations and colonies, 
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extending their activity right up to the limits of the 
ancient world—the “Pillars of Hercules.” 

Then Greece arose. The centre of power and civiliza¬ 
tion began to move west. The Romans gradually became 
a sea power and after the overthrow of the Punic 
colony of Carthage, the Mediterranean became a ntoxc 
Romanum. The power of Rome was built up round the 
Mediterranean. 

Venice and Genoa rose up from the ruins of the 
ancient world, while the dreaded sea power of the Turks 
began to make itself felt in the East. The combined 
forces of Christendom were victorious over those of the 
Crescent at Lepanto, in 1571, but while the Italian 
Maritime States continued their struggle against the 
Turks, the opening of the sea route to India and the 
discovery of America, robbed the Mediterranean of much 
of its importance. 

Meanwhile new powers arose in the north, Holland 
which broke the world domination of Spain ^acquired 
untold wealth through the possession of huge colonia. 
In England the foundations of world power were laid 
by Elizabeth, and the ruthless genius of Oliver Cromwell 
created the British Navy. The centre of sea power was 
gradually transferred from the Mediterranean to the 
North Sea, where France was likevrise striving for 
hegemony. The struggle for naval supremacy between 
England and France lasted from the days of Cromwell 
to those of the Emperor Napoleon. Nelson’s great 
victory at Trafalgar ended the conflict in England’s 
favour and Napoleon’s desperate efforts to make up for 
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his empire’s failure at sea by the gemus of his general¬ 
ship in his campaigns on land, were foredoomed to 
disaster from the first From Trafalgar to the present 
time the naval supremacy of Albion has been m ai n ta in ed. 

The appearance of America, with the phenomenal nse 
of the United States in the north and the steady growth 
of the great republics in South America, caused the 
centre of the world power to move to the Atlantic 
Ocean. Towards 1900 we saw the Pacific as the centre 
of world events. This tendency for the critical centre 
to move into greater and wider spaces is explained by 
the relatively rapid shrinkage of distances due to the 
development of modem inventions. We are now only 
at the beginning of the Pacific Era. All the seas which 
were the centres of the world power in the past retain 
a certain amount of importance, but they are no longer 
the pivotal points for decisive events in the world’s 
history. 

For our purposes we will temporarily confine ourselves 
to Europe and note that the growth, power and culture 
of states are largely influenced by the situation of their 
territories in relation to the open seas. Such develop¬ 
ments were first observed in the extreme west, in 
Portugal and then in Spain, extending gradually to the 
east, so that we may naturally consider them in the order 
of Portugal, Spain, Italy, France, the United Kingdom, 
the Netherlands, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Turkey, 
die Balkan States and Russia. Before proceeding to con¬ 
sider the European conformation of the more important 
states in detail and in the order referred to, it might 
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be desirable to examine more closely certain important 
points more or less independent of their national develop¬ 
ment and universally applicable. 

It should be noted that neither of the two great peace 
treaties, which serve as the boundaries of the period we 
are considering, coincides with the turn of the century. 
The Congress of Vienna marked the conclusion of the 
great conflicts of the eighteenth century and ushered in 
a comparatively peaceful era, which lasted until the out¬ 
break of the World War in 1914. The Peace Treaty 
of Versailles marked the end of this, the greatest war 
in the history of mankind, and ushered in the beginning 
of a new chapter of the world’s history. 

Although the main idea imderlying each of these fate¬ 
ful assemblies was, in each case, inspired by contemporary 
events and completely difierent, a comparison may, none 
the less, prove interesting. The Congress of Vienna was 
an assembly of monarchs. Reaction against subversive 
revolutionary movements was its keynote and its comer 
stones were legitimacy and maintenance of the status 
quo, on which the leading spirits—more especially 
Metternich—were hoping to build up a new age of peace. 
The assembly dealt solely with Europe and only 
European monarchs were represented at it. Versailles 
was very different! What the statesmen of the Congress 
of Vienna termed revolution, had largely proved victori¬ 
ous in the course of the nineteenth century. Monarchy, 
by the grace of God, had disappeared and the rule of the 
masses through the ballot-box—in various forms—was 
the generally prevalent condition. The elected emissaries 
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of the people sat on the Council of Versailles as their 
representatives. The principle of the self-determination 
of nations was to be the basis on which the peaceful 
future of the world was to be built up: unfortunately, 
the recognition of this principle was, in many cases, only 
hypocritical lip service. The author of the text of the 
Treaty, Andre Tardieu, wholly inspired by the spirit of 
the seventeenth-century France of Richelieu and Mazarin, 
was obsessed with the idea of absolute power. It was not 
Europe that was represented in the assembly in Paris, but 
the entire world. There were Japanese at the council 
table and the final decisions rested with the President of 
the United States. 

The period between the two great congresses, which 
roughly corresponds to the nineteenth century, must, 
in all respects, be regarded as a new era. If we proceed 
to examine the principal features of the latter, we find 
that this generally peaceful century was marked by a 
series of ^-reaching changes. A series of inventions, 
mosdy made in the eighteenth century, were only 
developed on.a commercial scale in the early part of 
the nineteenth. The machine rapidly acquired a promi¬ 
nent place in the every-day life of men and science pene¬ 
trated further into all the mysteries of nature. Men 
began to learn more and more about the latent forces 
of the earth and of their practical application, so that 
the machine soon came to exercise a predominant influ¬ 
ence in every sphere of human life. Many modern 
thinkers and would-be creators of a new mythology even 
saw the machine as a former servant or slave of man- 
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kind, bursting its bonds and gradually acquiring a 
mastery, ushering in a new machine age in which man¬ 
kind was doomed to a harsh system of forced labour. 

One immediate result of these technical developments 
was the ever-increasing speed-up of travel. Journeys 
which formerly took weeks and even months to perform 
can now be completed in a few hours. 

Television, radio transmission and reception and tele¬ 
printing have almost eliminated the restrictions imposed 
by distance. Regions which were closed to m ankin d 
from the beginning of the world and the conquest of 
which has been the dream of humanity, have been pene¬ 
trated within a space of a few years. Submarines now 
ghde through the inky darkness of the ocean depths, 
while aircraft are daily circling at great heights in the 
sky as a matter of every-day routine. 

Another remarkable feature peculiar to this century is 
the immens e increase in the population of the earth. 
From the earUest days of modern history, up to about 
the year 1800—that is, during some twelve centuries—the 
population of Europe scarcely ever exceeded 180 miUions. 
During the period under consideration, from the 
Congress of Vienna up to the Great War, the population 
of Europe rose from 180 to 460 miUions and—^to look 
further afield for a moment—emigration on a vast scale 
has altered the appearance of the earth’s surface. North 
America, which used to be sparsely populated by tribes 
of Indians, with a few British and French settlers on the 
east coast, has, in the course of the nineteenth century, 
absorbed no fewer than 36 million European immigrants 
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and now has 120 million inhabitants. Over 20 million 
Europeans have emigrated to other countries overseas, 
where they have generally increased the number of their 
descendants. In South America, the aborigines had 
to give way to newcomers who have formed new states 

of great size. ^ 

It should be added that the increase in the world’s 
population during the nineteenth century, coupled with 
the continual penetration of the machine into every 
phase of man’s life, has brought about such revolutionary 
changes in the social structure—some of which arc still 
incomplete—as to create entirely new forms of organiza¬ 
tion in many spheres of it, in substitution for the original 
ones. 

The pohtical life of the universe is always in a state 
of flux. The old decays and dissolves, the new appears 
and strengthens its influence. For this reason it might 
be desirable to make a special study of the development 
of the more recent political factors in the world’s history 
and the author has, accordingly, devoted a separate 
chapter to the three late-comcrs amongst the great world 
powen, Germany, Italy and Japan. 

On the conclusion of the Great War, and at the instance 
of President Wilson, an ambitious attempt was made to 
bring together all the nations of the earth in a great 
council of peace. The aspect of the League of Nations 
in its present form differs widely from the lofty ideals 
of its founder. However much the shrinkage of the 
world may make such an international institution 
desirable, it is still uncertain whether the elimination 
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of the more glaring defects of the League can turn it 
into a useful institution or whether its present short¬ 
comings are likely to bring about its final collapse. These 
possibilities are deserving of special consideration. 

It is natural that a comprehensive review of the last 
century would invariably aim at evolving a concise 
summary of the trend governing its main events. Such 
a summary is comprised in the expression “Europeaniz¬ 
ing the world.” Its meaning is clear: in the nineteenth 
century the world was “europeanized,” i.e., all the 
nations not doomed to stagnation or extinction have 
reacted to the results produced by the spiritual work of 
the Europeans of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

The developments of the peoples of Asia took place 
along totally difierent lines, being inspired by psycho¬ 
logical and ethical considerations, whereas those of 
Europe were more intimately concerned with more 
material matters of the everyday world and with the 
means of utilizing the unlimited resources of nature in 
the service of mankind. 

The process of becoming “europeanized” has proved 
the partial or complete undoing of many states. 
Examples of successful europeanizing are: India, 
Turkey, and—more particularly—Japan. However, both 
the laws of history and of surroundings have invariably 
shown that certain natural conditions will evolve a corre¬ 
sponding type of man, and this fact, coupled with the 
inborn opposition of the native to innovations, enables 
us to obseiAX that, notwithstanding the material advan¬ 
tages imbibed from their contact with Europe, the 
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inhabitants of those countries still retain their native and 
natural ideology to which they cling with increased 
passion and single-mindedness. 

The final sictory invariably rests with those closest 
to the soil; the man living under his own roof or among 
his native mountains is always in the right The soil 
of America is even now turning a mixture of all types 
and races of man into a clearly defined American type, 
which is gradually approximating to certain charac¬ 
teristics of the old Redskin. 

The progress of the nineteenth century, improved 
means of communication and the rapid elimination of 
distance as a hindrance, has given rise to the erroneous 
idea that the world will soon be turned into an increas¬ 
ingly homogeneous and progressive mass of people. 
What we are now experiencing is the revolt of the 
resident native against excessive and characterless 
dilution. The resistance is so great that many thinkers 
tend to go to the opposite extreme, whereby they are 
apt to overlook the fact that the altered external con¬ 
ditions of life are daily making the world smaller and 
that the consequent closer association between the nations 
is compelling men to underetand their neighbours better 
as they are brought into more intimate contact with 
them, so that even the most ardent nationalism is 
bounded by the natural limits imposed on it by the neces¬ 
sity of living and working in harmony with the rest 
of the world. 


CHAFTER TWO 


LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 

The recent conquest of space effected by the aeroplane 
has resulted in a correspondingly great shrinkage of the 
earth’s surface. We can scarcely bring ourselves to 
appreciate the rate at which present-day technical develop¬ 
ments are moving. Although we know that it is now 
possible to leave Cairo early in the morning and to reach 
Berlin the same evening, or to breakfast in London, lunch 
in Rome and return to London in time to attend the 
opera that evening, these are things which we hear about, 
but can hardly realize. 

The Mediterranean of the ancients was a maritime 
world which embraced the whole of their culture, but 
it is now a relatively narrow stretch of water in which 
the conflicting interests of old and new powers are at 
issue. A bird’s-eye survey of this ancient maritime world 
reveals the fact that Sicilian Marsala and the eastern 
coast of Tunis are only separated by a narrow channel, 
with the fortified Italian island of Pantelleria in its 
middle dividing this narrow channel into two still 
narrower passages. This constriction of the Mediter¬ 
ranean between Sicily and North Africa may be con¬ 
sidered to split the Mediterranean into two portions— 
Eastern and Western. 
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A cursory sun’ey of the Western Mediterranean 
indicates that it contains a number of large and strategi¬ 
cally important islands, comprising Itahan Sardinia, 
French Corsica and the Spanish Baleanc Isles, whereas 
the Eastern Mediterranean, north of Crete, contains 
innumerable groups of islands extending right up to the 
Hellespont and has, in its north-eastern corner, the large 
island of Cyprus, which is a British possession. 

Apart from the immens e strategic importance of the 
Mediterranean for the power which enjoys naval 
supremacy therein—a supremacy which includes the 
virtual control of Southern Europe and Asia Minor— 
even the inaccessible coast of North Africa ofiers great 
possibilities for influence. After a prolonged period of 
apparent unimportance in regard to European politics, 
the recent Italo-British conflict due to Mussolini’s con¬ 
quest of Abyssinia has again brought the Mediterranean 
into prominence as the focal point of vital interests. 

The importance of the Mediterranean has been further 
enhanced by the aggressive policy of Japan in Eastern 
Asia and the increasing menace of Japan’s naval and 
m ili taiy armaments, coupled with her economic develop¬ 
ment, to British possessions in the Pacific and to the 
adjacent British Dominions. This menace is not under¬ 
rated by the leading British statesmen, and as the 
Mediterranean provides the shortest route of communica¬ 
tion between the Far East and the British Isles, which 
constitute not only the brain but also the arsenal of the 
British Empire, its significance as such is peculiar. The 
prolonged struggles for naval supremacy which raged 
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between Britain and France from the seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries were ended by the Congress 
of Vienna, since which time France has waived her 
aspirations to the Trident. This fact undoubtedly was 
the real basis of the Anglo-French Entente, which, in 
varying forms and degrees of closeness, has endured to 
the present day. The unification of Italy and Sicily, 
facihtated and hastened by Napoleon III and a lavish 
expenditure of French lives and French gold for reasons 
which are still incomprehensible, has created an urge 
for expansion on the part of the united Italian nation, 
which naturally tends to find an outlet in the part of 
North Africa facing Sicily. The Congress of Berlin 
gave Tunis to France and destroyed Italy’s hopes, thereby 
creating a rift between the two Latin states, the effects 
of which were even felt during the Great War. Italy 
only succeeded in seizing Tripoli, the last of the terri¬ 
tories still held by Turkey in North Africa, at a much 
later date. Her urge for expansion could then no longer 
find an outlet in the Mediterranean, without embarking 
on a European war, so that she was constrained to turn 
her attention to Abyssinia, where she had previously 
suffered a defeat which the growing power of Italy was 
all the more anxious to avenge. The rivalry between 
France and Italy is still latent, as is proved by the fact 
that these two countries have not yet succeeded in coming 
to a satisfactory agreement in regard to the relative 
strength of their respective navies. This rivalry is over¬ 
shadowed by more serious tensions. 

The policy pursued by the United Kingdom during 
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the Abyssinian crisis struck a new note, and it was 
apparently inspired by one of two considerations; either 
the threat to British communications with India and 
the Far East, due to the rise of Italian power in the Medi¬ 
terranean, was considered serious enough to justify heavy 
sacrifices in order to check the growth of Italy for one 
or two generations, and to eliminate thereby any danger 
to this vital sea route, or else the authorities in London 
accepted the consolidation of Italy as an accomplished 
fact and were content to safeguard British interests in 
Abyssinia, more especially in regard to the effective 
control of the sources of the Nile in the Abyssinian 
highlands, by means of an Anglo-Egyptian-Sudanese 
agreement. During the dark hours of the Abyssinian 
campaign—which the authorities in Rome doubtless 
experienced in plenty—^it may well be assumed that Italy 
was ready to purchase Britain’s silent acquiescence in 
her campaign in Abyssinia by means of substantial and 
effective territorial concessions in the Western Abyssinian 
highlands. British policy was, however, dictated by the 
pressure of public opinion on behalf of the League of 
Nations and the necessity for preserving the Geneva insti¬ 
tution from utter collapse, after its dismal failure to deal 
with the action of Japan in Manchuria and the war in 
the Chaco. The League could scarcely hope to survive 
a failure to prevent an armed conflict between two of 
its members. When the British Empire gave way to 
Italian threats, notwithstanding the concentration of the 
greater part of the British naval forces in the Mediter- 
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ranean, the old slogan Finis Britannia was temporarily 
realized. 

The effect of this reverse on the United Kingdom was 
an immediate and energetic effort to strengthen the armed 
forces of the Empire. The negotiations with Egypt were 
vigorously pursued and the voices of the sceptics were 
silenced. The treaty of the 26th August, 1936, disposed 
of all controversial issues and a twenty years’ aUiance 
enabled Britain to count on Egyptian support in the 
event of war. In Palestine the resolute opposition of 
the Arabs to the continuance of Jewish imm igration had 
brought about a serious state of guerilla warfare, which 
had ^en temporarily rendered less acute by the appoint¬ 
ment of a commission of inquiry and the dispatch of 
a strong force of British troops to Palestine, so that the 
decision to retain a portion of these troops there after 
the settlement of the trouble in Palestine could scarcely 
provoke comment. The combined manoeuvres held early 
in February, 1937, around the great naval base of 
Singapore once more emphasized the importance attached 
to this Far Eastern outpost by the British authorities. 
Every day saved in the time required to dispatch rein¬ 
forcements of ships or troops to the Far East is of 
value and may prove decisive in the event of a conflict 
Cyprus was annexed in I 9 t 4 > l^^t attempt was then 
made to exploit the strategic value of the island. 
Immediately after the humiliating political reverse 
suffered by Great Britain, the indefatigable and deter¬ 
mined Sir Samuel Hoare carried out a personal tour of 
inspection in the Mediterranean. The construction of 
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an important base at Nicosia is said to be contemplated. 
The spirit of rearmament which has arisen in Great 
Britain has been exploited without delay and work now 
progresses apace. The mann er in which diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with Turkey and with Greece have been fostered 
quite recently may give observers reason to suppose that, 
notwithstanding the hopes aroused by the “Gendemen’s 
Agreement,” care is being taken to ensure that, in the 
unhappy event of further strained relations between 
Britain and Italy, the British fleets and air squadrons 
will have the use of the excellent strategic bases owned 
by those states. 

While Great Britain has left nothing undone to ensure 
her future supremacy in the Eastern Mediterranean, her 
potential opponent, Italy, has not been idle. A well- 
built, up-to-date military road runs from Tripoli in the 
Italian province of Libya, to Solum, on the Egyptian 
frontier, more or less along the coast. Already during 
the period of strained relations due to the Abyssinian 
war, Italy exercised pressure on the flank of Egypt by 
concentrating troops in Libya. The means of exercising 
such pressure have now been rendered even more effec¬ 
tive through the opening of the new military highway 
by Mussohni in March, 1937. Marshal Balbo, who was 
not permitted to seek fresh laurels in Abyssinia, had 
to content himself with the association of his name with 
^t of this new instrument of warfare created by Italian 
imperi^m. Obviously Egypt is now exposed to the 
possibility of pressure exerted from Italian forces in 
Abyssinia and in Cyrenaica. Italy is alleged to have 
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asserted that the proud name of an empire for all 
her territories will only be fully justified when a sub¬ 
stantial part of the old Roman Empire actually comes 
under the rule of Rome’s Fascisti and the Cross of Savoy. 
On the occasion of Mussolini’s visit to North Africa, 
Italy, for the first time in history, openly proclaimed her¬ 
self to be the protector of Islam, and in view of the 
adroitness displayed by Orientals in playing off the Great 
Powers against each other, this new role of Rome is 
unlikely to simplify the problems confronting the United 
Kingdom in Palestine or in Egypt. Even the most 
slcilfi illy drafted treaties cannot succeed in completely 
b annin g the bogy created thereby from the gloomy 
council chambers of Downing Street. 

At the time of the British surrender to Italy world 
opinion was inclined to exaggerate the value of the air 
arm in relation to armoured fighting ships and land 
fortifications. Acting on the lead given by the U.S. 
Navy, the British Admiralty undertook a series of 
exhaustive experiments, extending over several years, to 
determine the actual extent of the menace to the battle¬ 
ship created by the development of aircraft. A White 
Paper of November, 1936, states that the results of these 
experiments are by no means unfavourable to the battle¬ 
ship. In any case, both the British and American naval 
auiorities are now intensively engaged in strengthening 
their battle fleets after such exhaustive experiments not- 
VTithstanding the huge cost involved. It was thought 
that Malta was no longer tenable, owing to its proximity 
to the coast of Sicily, and there was even talk of giving 
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it up; but, once again, the sober judgment of Sir Samuel 
Hoare disposed of the bogy and all idea of abandomng 
Malta has now been dropped, while the island s defences 
against air attack have Ixen completely modernized. A 
d’milar programme of modernization was put in hand 
at Gibraltar some years ago. Expert opinion regards the 
prospects of a successful air attack on the fortress as 
neghgible. 

While the idea of using even military force against 
Italy on behalf of the League of Nations was still under 
serious consideration in Great Britain, the latter 
approached France in regard to the possible use of French 
bases for the British fleet and aircraft. It would seem 
that, in view of the good relations established between 
Laval and Mussolini, France’s eagerness to accede to 
this suggestion was none too great, but the mere fact 
that it was made served to draw attention to the back¬ 
ward state of many of the French bases in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Public attention had been concentrated on the 
defence of the Eastern Frontier for so long that the 
former had been somewhat overlooked. France was now 
constrained to devote some attention to her traditional 
position in the Mediterranean. The construction of an 
eflScient base for battleships and aircraft at Mers el Kabir, 
near Oran, was taken in hand, and an extensive pro¬ 
gramme of modernization of numerous obsolete defences 
was embarked on. 

The civil war in Spain has temporarily made the 
Western Mediterranean the centre of world-wide inter¬ 
national interest. The undisguised partisanship of Soviet 
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Russia and of influential circles in France, displayed on 
behalf of the Red Government of Eastern Spain, gave 
rise to the disturbing rumour that Russia, taking advan¬ 
tage of the freedom of the Straits conferred on her by 
the Treaty of Montreux, might seek to establish a base 
for her fleet at Barcelona, the most vital point of the 
coast of Spain. Although the risk of such an occurrence 
has not been wholly eliminated, it has been reduced by 
the successes achieved by the Nationalists. Every mile 
of coast won by the latter increases their prospects of 
victory and accentuates the threat to the sea communica¬ 
tions of Barcelona. It is more than likely that the 
somewhat exaggerated consideration shown for Russian 
interests must be ascribed to the relations between Britain 
and Japan, which can hardly be described as cordial. 

The discouragement brought about by the realization 
of the complete collapse of the British League of Nations 
policy caused many people to advocate the abandonment 
of the dangerously \Tilnerable sea route through the 
Mediterranean and Red Sea in favour of the longer, but 
practically unassaUable, passage round the Cape. The 
Union of South Africa, always endeavouring to develop 
South African ports in opposition to the Suez Canal, 
seized the psychological moment to announce a decision 
to convert Cape Town into a naval base. But, as previ¬ 
ously stated, the time factor in relation to events m 
the Far East is of such paramount importance that the 
United Kingdom cannot afford to abandon the quickest 
and shortest route to the YeUow Sea, and we now see 
the British Empire straining every nerve to consohdate 
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existing advantages and to create new ones, while seek- 
ing to provide against the possibility of a future conflict 
by diplomatic means. The Italian people, strong y 
xinited and with their destiny under wise guidance, are 
exhibiting a growing tendency to expand. 

A thoughtful obseri'er of international European politics 
must not exaggerate the importance of both the Gende- 
men’s Agreement and a temporary improvement m the 
relations betw^een the two Powers. He will closely follow 
the moves of both sides on the Mediterranean chessboard. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THE ERA OF THE MASSES 

The greatest of the transformatioiis which occurred in 
the century between the Congress of Vienna and the 
Treaty of Versailles was the change in the situation of 
the political and industrial centres of gravity of the world 
brought about by emigration and the increase in the 
worlds population. In the course of that century the 
white race increased far more rapidly than the coloured 
races, and penetrated into every habitable part of the 
globe where empty or sparsely populated space was 
available. 

In North America the white settlers had, by about 
1800, more or less occupied the coastal section alone of 
the vast continent mainly inhabited by Indians. To^y, 
apart from some io>4 million negroes and their descend¬ 
ants whose enforced immigration was brought about by 
the purely industrial speculation of the old-time planters, 
and with the exception of a negligible number of Red 
Indians, who would long since have died out but for Ae 
protection afforded them by their Reserves, the white 
man has occupied the whole of the vast territories of 
the North American Continent, including the North 
(Canada) and South (United States). The Pa(^c 
has been completely settled by the ever-increasing 
numbers of the population and this filling up of the 
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continent and lack of fresh territories and riches to 
exploit, has already exercised a marked influence on the 
life of the white inhabitants of North America. 

In Mexico and in the South American countries, a 
marked fusion of the immigrant and native peoples has 
occurred; it varies in its extent, but is discernible every¬ 
where. Nevertheless South America may also be con¬ 
sidered as a white man’s country, so that the whole of 
the American Continent (excluding Greenland), with 
an area of i6 million square miles and a population 
of some 200 million people, may now be regarded as 
wholly occupied by the white race. 

Australia and New Zealand must also be included 
among the territories now populated by the white man. 
In the first-named continent the present inhabitants feel 
themselves to be beati possidentes, and are endeavouring 
to prevent any addition to their number through 
immigration by means of stringent legislation, thereby 
creating a potential danger owing to the overpopulation 
of Japan and the envious glances that country is casting 
at the sparsely populated territories of Australia which 
might provide a suitable outlet for her surplus population. 

In Asia the only important new territory conquered 
by the white man is Siberia, where a white popu¬ 
lation of about three millions at the middle of the 
century has since risen to some nineteen mill ions. The 
surplus land there is gradually being populated by 
Russian immigrants, but in the case of Siberia also this 
relative sparseness of population may be regarded as a 
source of danger, as many a Japanese writer has dis- 
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cussed the desirability of pushing Soviet Russia back to 
the west of the Baikal. As the climate is not favourable 
for the Japanese, many people in Tokio have ideas about 
settling White Russians under Japanese rule in these 
Eastern Siberian territories. Considerable portions of 
Asia—as, e.g., the Indian Empire and the Dutch East 
Indies—are ruled by the white race, but their representa¬ 
tives comprise only a comparatively small number of 
soldiers, officials, business men and planters who direct 
the labour and lives of the vast hordes of natives. 

Africa is wholly under the rule of the white man, 
whose well-estabhshed settlements in the north and south 
have come to be regarded as permanent; by far the 
greatest part of the population of this continent is, how¬ 
ever, made up of negroes, whose present backward state 
of civilization may, at some future time, undergo a 
gradual change. The use of large forces of black troops 
armed with modem weapons against Europeans in the 
Great War has, in any event, sown seeds that may bring 
forth trouble in the foture. Every conflict between the 
white and black races—such as the Italo-Abyssmian war 
—hastens the process. Both Soviet Russia and Japan 
are seeking to foster racial hatred in the hope of fishing 
in the troubled waters thereby created. 

It would seem, therefore, that a review of the develop¬ 
ment of the world’s peoples during the past century 
shows Europe, the Americas and Australia as white man’s 
countries, and Africa partially so, with the future of the 
negro race as an unknown factor; that in Asia, Siberia 
may be considered a white man’s country and to a certain 
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extent Asia Minor also; that vast territories in the Middle 
East, inhabited by an immense population, are ruled by 
a few white foreigners, while both China and Japan 
must be regarded as the sole possessions of their native 
yellow-skinned inhabitants. China is still in her birth 
pangs and, at present, incapable of any sigorous action. 
Japan’s rise to front rank as an industrial and com¬ 
mercial power has been phenomenal, and she is making 
efforts to bring the strength of her army and navy up 
to that of the world’s strongest powers. 

It is only in recent times that attention has been paid 
to the study of statistics dealing with the density of 
population, and credit is due to the German Government 
for recognizing the importance of this question by their 
actions and pronouncements. 

We have grown accustomed, when making com¬ 
parisons of the relative strength of two countries, to 
emphasize the extent of their respective populations. 
Although the latter consideration is of importance, it is 
frequently fallacious to represent power in terms of 
population. The value of population as regards fighting 
strength is wholly dependent on the extent to whdch it 
is organized and ready for war. Such organization is 
lacking in many countries, and it is very rarely possible 
to utilize all the resources of a country for military 
purposes. One need only think of the vast numbers of 
able-bodied men in pre-War Germany who lacked the 
training and organization at the beginning of the Great 
War to make them available to take part in the first 
decisive batties. 
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The conquest and settlement by the white race of 
Europe of such great and desirable territories was only 
made possible by the immense growth in numbers of 
that race in the nineteenth century. The total world 
population of white men rose from about 185 millions 
in 1800 to something like 560 miUions in 1910, if the 
whole populations of Europe and those of the other 
continents are added together. There is a considerable 
divergence of scientific opinion on the causes of this 
remarkable fact, but it is quite certain that the increased 
prolongation of human life due to the progress of science 
and improved hygiene have contributed to it far more 
than a rapidly and permanently rising birth-rate. Just 
as the vertical growth of a tree is limited, so we observe 
that beginning with the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, a gradual slowing-down has set in, which, in 
the case of some countries, enables a forecast to be made 
when the numbers of the population will no longer 
increase but actually decrease. There is a good deal of 
loose talk about “old” and “young” nations, and any 
fgfgfcjice to the gradual disappearance of the white race 
is generally assumed to apply to “old” nations, although 
this assumption is not altogether justified. 

As in all other historical and economic problems the 
psychological factor has, hitherto, been largely over¬ 
looked. The effect of spiritual depression, for example, 
is automatically reflected during periods of political 
oppression and industrial slumps in a reluctance to bring 
children into the world. The misgivings about the fall 
in the birth-rate in Germany during the black years 
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immediately after the Great Wat can be largely eaptoed 
by this psychological sequence. If the marriage loans 
and other measures introduced by the government o 
Adolf Hider have proved successful in increasing the 
numbers of marriages and births, this achievement is, 
nevertheless, primarily due to the growth of the national 
spirit and hopes of better times to come. As an illustra¬ 
tion of the fallacy of the theory about “old nations,” 
one might point to the French C anadian s, who are of 
exactly the same stock as the French inhabitants of their 
native country in Europe and are well-known to be a 
most prolific people, whereas the population of France 
is decreasing to a regrettable extent 

In most countries there is evidence that birth control, 
where practised, is generally inspired by a better appre¬ 
ciation of economic conditions and the increasingly keen 
struggle for existence, which lead to a greater feeling of 
duty and responsibility in regard to the procreation of 
children whose material welfare caimot be adequately 
provided for. 

The constantly growing practice of birth control due 
to other causes should not be overlooked. One of 
these is the increasing reluctance of women to face 
motherhood, now that they are afForded better oppor¬ 
tunities for earning their living and the consequently 
enhanced importance of preserving their appearance and 
fitness. This last factor probably affects birth control 
all over the world more than any other. If and when 
the political and economic burden now weighing on the 
world so heavily is ligjitened and gives way to a greater 
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feeling of optimism, a rise in the birth-rate of the white 
race will probably be noted in many countries. 

If the various nations of the white race should ever 
come to realize their common origin and to unite in 
close co-operation, sinking their differences due to historic 
rivalries, divergences of oudook and religion, the remain¬ 
ing races of humanity could never dream of challenging 
their supremacy. Even a close co-operation between the 
U.S.A., the British Empire and Germany, all of whom 
are akin to one another and whose world interests are, 
to a great extent, common, would ensure the peace of 
the world for all time. 

Having reviewed the distribution of power, as affected 
by the growth of populations and large-scale immigra¬ 
tion, we will examine the internal structure of the various 
states and the changes brought about by the immense 
growth of humanity on the earth’s surface. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


POLITICAL CONSEQUENCES OF THE GROWTH 
OF THE MASSES 

The preceding chapter explained how the world popula¬ 
tion increased several times over during the past century, 
the population of Europe alone rising from i8o millions 

to 460 millions in that time. 

The standard of living of the humbler classes of society 
has, simultaneously, undergone considerable improve¬ 
ment. The housing, clothing, nourishment, education 
and recreation now available for the mass of the people 
is of a far higher standard than obtained, say, during 
the fifties and sixties of last century. The rise of the 
masses has produced a continuous process of levelling, 
so that the gulf between labourers, servants, petty 
employees and the strata of society formerly designated 
as the “upper classes,” is diminishing day by day and 
is likely to continue to do so. Demands for an improved 
outward standard of living have produced correspond¬ 
ingly greater opportunities for education. Schools in 
Germany—and throughout Europe generally—have been 
improved out of all recognition and now provide a sound 
groundwork of education for every class of society. The 
daily press is universally read; public meetings, the cinema 
and—more especially—broadcasting, have done much to 
raise the standard of popular education. 
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The shrinkage of distance through rapid and cheap 
transport facilities, through the telegraph and telephone, 
broadcasting and films, together with the concentration 
of large numbers of the population in industrial centres 
and great cities, have hastened and accentuated this level¬ 
ling process. 

In order to obtain a better understanding of the 
developments in the period under review, it is necessary 
to examine the sequence of political factors in earUer 
times. It will be seen that, as time goes on, the influence 
of the masses on current events grows more and more 
marked. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries saw a con¬ 
tinuous increase in the power of princes. The voice of 
the people, as expressed through the popular trade 
organizations and guilds existing throughout the Middle 
Ages, more especially in regard to matters relating to 
the le^'ying and collection of taxes, was gradually stilled 
in the course of the seventeenth century, so that, generally 
speaking, this century and the one following it were 
marked by the establishment of the absolute rule of 
princes, both in theory and in actual practice. The 
history of France may be taken as typical for the whole 
Continent. The French Etdts Generaux were convoked 
in 1614 for the last time; as they proved troublesome 
they were dissolved until the financial crisis under 
Louis XVI caused them to be convoked again in May, 
1789, Their meeting was, in point of fact, the prelude 
to the Revolution. 

As the majority of princes, unlike Louis XIV, displayed 
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neither the ability nor the will to pvern, 
monarchy in actual practice meant the rule o 

ministers or of adroit favourites, f faulty foreign ^hcy 

and a crushing-if not quite hopeless-burden of public 
debt, accentuated by the exemption from t^aon o 
the privileged classes, together with the spread of perm- 
cious liberal ideas among large numbers oi the people, 
were responsible for the great upheaval termed the 
Revolution of 1793. PoHticaUy the Revolution marks the 

beginning of the New Era. 

^e Revolution inherited the old struggle with 
Ent^land for naval supremacy from the fallen Bourbon 
mo^chy, as it did the conflict with the Habsburgs over 
the exercise of predominant influence in the European 
Continent. Revolutions are destructive to a high degree, 
but they, in their turn, let loose a series of new forces. 
Napoleon, who put a violent end to the Revolution, made 
good use of the explosive rise of French military activity. 
His fordgn policy was, in the main, a continuation of 
that of the French Revolution. The dangerously 
increased pressure on Europe brought the powers opposed 
to Napoleon into the field. A Coalition of Britain, 
Russia, Austria and Prussia finally overthrew Napoleon, 
together with France. The superior skill of Talleyrand 
enabled him to lay the whole of the blame on the fallen 
Corsican, who was cast into outer darkness. France got 
ofl lightly at the Peace of Vienna; she lost no territory 
on the Continent and never paid the trifling war 
indemnity demanded of her. But her eastern frontiers 
were now guarded by a British outpost in the shape 
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of the United Netherlands in order that a watch might 
be kept over the fallen foe. The effect of the terror 
inspired by the French Revolution endured for a long 
time. Immediately after the Congress of Vienna, a wave 
of conser\'ative reaction encouraged by Russia and Austria 
swept over Europe. Prince Metternich might have been 
described as the living embodiment of this spirit of 
reaction. 

The lessons of the French Revolution were by no 
means lost on the youth of Germany, and swarms of 
enthusiastic young men from the northern part of the 
country hastened to join the colours as volunteers to 
fight against Napoleon. For the first time in the modern 
history of Germany a volunteer army proved its worth 
in the field. All those who fought and died for their 
country did so in the hope and belief that their hard- 
won victory would usher in an era of liberalism and 
freedom in Germany. The popular ideal of a reunified 
Germany was so closely bound up with the longing for 
constitutional government as to make both these con¬ 
ceptions synonymous in the great popular German agita¬ 
tion which lasted all through the nineteenth century. 

At the opening of the century monarchy was the 
universally prevalent form of government, and only 
monarchs were represented at the Congress of Vienna. 
The British Constitution, established as a sequel to the 
Civil War and the defeat of the Crown by Cromwell 
leading to the recognition of an all-powerful parlia¬ 
ment and a striedy limited royal authority, was looked 
upon as a model form of government. The first half 
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of the nineteenth century, all over Europe, was largely 
taken up by conflicts between absolute monarchy and 
the partisans of constitutional monarchy on British lines. 
The generation which had grown to manhood during 
the Napoleonic wars looked upon a constitution as a 
cure for every e\il which might beset the state. The 
Paris Revolution of 1848 caused the parliamentary idea 
to spread, and throughout all Europe constitutional 
monarchy came to be the usual form of government. 
The actual relation between the royal authority and the 
power of parliament varied in different countries, accord¬ 
ing to the personal ability of the monarchs and the 
personalities of the parliamentary leaders. 

During the period in which the foregoing developments 
took place the nineteenth century witnessed a complete 
reorganization of the inner structure of European society. 
Notwithstanding immense distances, inferior roads and 
slow postal communication, the entire spirit of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries was essentially 
international. The nobility and gentry of that age were, 
broadly speaking, the representatives and purveyors of 
a culture common to all Europe. They were all, more 
or less, interrelated or connected with each other by 
marriage. The prevailing custom of the nobility to place 
their swords at the disposal of various foreign princes and 
to fight under this or that flag militated against the 
growth of indi\idual nationalism. The French Revolu¬ 
tion and ensuing Napoleonic wars recreated the spirit 
nationalism and reacted correspondingly on 
that of all other countries. 
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The rise of a well-toKlo middle class, due to the ever- 
increasing importance of manufactures, trade and indus¬ 
tries and their growing political influence, brought about 
the decay of the internationalism of the upper classes. 
The Wars of Independence in Germany and the fostering 
of the historic traditions of Germany produced a proud 
and conscious feeling of nationalism. A pride in their 
native tongue, coupled with an ambition to umte all the 
races speaking it imder one national flag, led smaller 
nations like the Czechs and Hungarians to develop a 
spirit of national consciousness. Their narrow-minded 
insistence on the exclusive use of their language ^which 
can, at best, have only a limited use—has brought the» 
smaller nations an increased degree of isolation and is 
greatly retarding the spread of world ideas. Neverthe¬ 
less, these small nations are doing their utmost to impose 
the exclusive use of their own tongue within their 
poUtical frontiers. We are, accordingly, faced mth 
the paradoxical situation in which mechanical inventions 
are daily causing distances to shrink and are providing 
ever-increasing facilities for travel and trade, and in which 
external features, such as clothing, housing and habite 
of life, are constantly becoming more standardized, 
while simultaneously, every nation, people or race is 
obstinately clinging to its individual characteristics and 
seeking to develop these, even at the expense of the 

community at large. , • u u 

The constantly growing industrialization which 

set in since 1800 has been accompanied by a st^dy 
improvement in the standard of Uving of the workmg 
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classes. At the same time their self-consciousness and 
political organization have grown correspondingly, the 
latter being largely in the hands of Marxist leaders whose 
goal was to ensure by revolutionary and later on 
evolutionary means, that the proletariat should become 
the ruling class of the state. 

The Great War, which called for the supreme or 
utmost sacrifice in human life and material existence for 
the national idea, could only be waged if its ideals were 
genuinely accepted by the masses of the people, who felt 
themselves more and more masters of the country. 
Russia, having the weakest internal structure, was the 
first state to collapse, and has now for long years after 
her downMl remained in the throes of a thorough-going 
proletarian revolution, ostensibly based on the will of 
the masses. When the full significance of defeat was 
realized in Germany, there were revolutionary ouAreaks 
which, in the be ginnin g at least, were definitely inspired 
by the Marxist spirit of the masses. The appalling evils 
of the post-War period have led to other political 
upheavals in the defeated coimtries, so that a large part 
of the Old World is now more or less under the rule 
of dictators. All these European governments have one 
feature in common; the powers of the executive are far 
wider than they usually were with forms of gover nm ent 
of the pre-War period. At the same time it is worthy 
of note that these wide powers are ostensibly based on 
mandates of the people, which are renewed over and 
over again. Even in Soviet Russia, where the idea of 
a popular mandate seemed to have been temporarily 
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forced into the background, it now appears that Stalin 
is endeavouring to base the powers of the Soviets on a 
system of universal franchise. All the above countries 
with strong executives also possess parliamentary bodies, 
the extent of whose influence varies in each state. Both 
in Italy and, more especially, in Germany, it has been 
clearly recognized that the present age is an age of the 
masses. The effects of this recognition have been fully 
exploited. An assembly of one and a half million people 
for the May Day Festival at the Tempelhof in Berlin 
in order to listen to the Fiihrer’s speech by means of 
loudspeakers which rendered it audible everywhere, or 
parades of representative associations throughout the 
country in honour of various festivals {e.g., the Day of 
the Reich Peasantry), which would formerly have 
scarcely been thought possible, are clear illustrations of 
a positive and novel achievement. The facflities for 
travel at home and abroad, with corresponding oppor¬ 
tunities for recreation and extension of outlook, made 
available to large numbers of the population, are due 
to a clear recognition of the important part played by 
the masses in the national life of the present day. 

In no other country in the world has broadcasting, 
which enables millions of listeners to be reached by one 
voice, been used for the furtherance of basic ideas to 
anything like the extent to which it is utili^d in present- 
day Germany. A high degree of organization is required 
in order to reach and to lead the masses and a great 
deal has already been achieved in this respect. Fascist 
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Italy has also given evidence of a determination to 
organize the nation as thoroughly as possible. 

The hegemony of the masses is obnoxious to many 
of the old school of individualistic and aristocratic 
thinkers. The erudite and brilliant Spanish writer 
Ortega y Gasset has made his book The Rise of the 
Masses the mouthpiece of this small but mfluential group. 
The fact that we are now hving in an age of mass 
hegemony must be accepted and it is useless to bewail 
it. For reason it would appear to be better to 
emulate the worthy example of the French thinker 
Gustave le Bon, the author of Mass Psychology, by 
devoting some attention to the psychology of the masses. 
A significant feature of the development of the present 
century is that, in coimtries in which the hegemony of 
the masses prevails, complete trust should have been 
transferred from a small group of practically undepos- 
able oligarchic party leaders to a leader who enjoys the 
full confidence of the nation. 
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THE COMING OF THE MACHINE AGE 

The oldest evidence of the existence of mankind which 
we possess indicates that the use of tools was already 
known then. The ancient civilization of the Mesopo¬ 
tamian peoples, the Egyptians and, later, the Greeks and 
Romans, included the widespread use of the machine 
in its crudest form. The centuries of the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance witnessed its slow but steady develop¬ 
ment, but it was the tireless energy of the eighteenth 
century scientists which laid the foundations of the vast 
achievements of the present day, more especially those 
relating to the first successful conquest of the air. 

The gradual harnessing of two titanic forces contri¬ 
buted, in a great measure, to the progress made in the 
nineteenth century—essentially the Century of the 
Machine. Three-quarters of that century were domin¬ 
ated by steam, and in the last quarter electricity raised 
its head and made fresh and ever-growing fields of 
activity available to mankind. The inexhaustible uses 
of steam power were discovered and quickly applied 
to an infinite variety of purposes, but by far the greatest 
achievement in this direction was the appliation of steam 
to means of transport The genius of inventors pro¬ 
duced locomotives, and the first steamship on the Fulda 
was soon vomiting clouds of smoke from coal, thereby 
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ushering in further developments which are still in pro¬ 
gress to<lay. The crude and modest railway which 
connected Stockton and Darlington in 18255 followed 
by the German ones connecting Niirnberg and Furth 
in 1835, Leipzig and Dresden in 1836, and Berlin and 
Potsdam in 1838, were succeeded by longer railways in 
England and on the Continent. The network of railways 
grew closer and closer, revolutionizing production and 
consumption, civilization and everyday life. Large tracts 
of land were opened up and rendered habitable solely 
by the coming of railway lines and the steam locomotive. 
Both in Asia and in America immensely long trans¬ 
continental railways were built to the Pacific Ocean at 
the same time. Central Asia was brought under Russian 
domination largely by the aid of railway construction. 
The Trans-African Railway, connecting the Valley of 
the Nile with the Cape of Good Hope, realized the 
ambitious dream of Cecil Rhodes. German enterprise, 
imdaunted by determined opposition, successfully com¬ 
pleted the building of the Bagdad Railway and awakened 
the once blooming territories of Asia Minor from their 
age-long slumbers. The covering of all continents with 
a network of railways, which is ever becoming denser, 
was one of the greatest achievements of the nineteenth 
century. Huge ranges of mountains were crossed or 
pierced and waterways were spanned by steel bridges. 
There are to-day over 770,000 miles of railway in the 
world, sufficient to span the Equator thirty times! 
Nearly one-third of this total railway mileage (250,000 
miles) is in the United States of America. The capital 
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investment involved, even measured by present-day 
standards, must appear impressive. 

The German State Railway, with its 33,000 miles of 
permanent way and 600,000 employees, is still the greatest 
single railway undertaking in the world. 

Similar progress may be observed in shipbuilding. 
Beginning with Fulton’s paddle steamer “Clermont” 
(1807) and the first ocean-going paddle steamer 
“Savannah” (1818) and down to the ocean greyhounds 
of our own day—such as the “Europa,” “Bremen,” 
“Normandie,” and “Queen Mary”—continuous pro¬ 
gress was made, thereby multiplying the volume and 
importance of seaborne commerce of the age of sail an 
infinite number of times. Even if the tonnage of liners 
appears to be reaching its maximum, no limit to the 
speed and comfort of passengers in such vessels is yet 
in sight. The completion of the Suez and Panama Canals 
has done much to facilitate ocean transport all over the 
world. 

A characteristic feature of the era of steam was that 
industry—^more especially heavy industry ^usually estab¬ 
lished itself on or near coalfields. This accounts for the 
great lead secured by Great Britain, so lavishly endowed 
by nature with coal and iron ore, in the race for economic 
and industrial supremacy ushered in by the nineteenth 
century. Even if this lead has now been reduced, the 
vast reserves of capital it has enabled Albion to accumu¬ 
late, coupled vtith the adaptability and determination of 
her people, provide a resilient padding against periods 
of crisis and have enabled them to overcome the World 
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Slump, the after effects of which are still making them¬ 
selves felt 

The performance of the harnessed ^t of steam was 
the distinctive feature which characterized this period of 
the nineteenth century, and it lasted until its fo 
quarter, after which two new factors became increasmgly 
prominent in the economic world; these were electriaty 
and the internal combustion engine. 

Whereas the generation of steam was largely dependent 
on the latent energy of the sun, which had, in bygone 
ages, been stored up in the form of carbonized forests, 
the supply of electricity was partly dependent on coal 
and partly on water power, which is, so to say, equiva¬ 
lent to the sun’s daily output The internal combustion 
engine’s triumph in an evergrowing number of spheres 
of activity, more especially at sea, is primarily dependent 
on mineral oil, a substance which, according to modem 
theories, was originally produced by the decomposition 
of immense quantities of dead fish through some physical 
upheaval of the prehistoric world. 

The competition of the internal combustion engine has 
spurred the coal interests to fresh efforts, and the time 
is not far distant when the chemical distillation of coal 
or petrified forests will yield products similar in character 
to mineral oil in huge quantities. 

From tim e to time estimates are made regarding 
the n umb er of years for which the world’s supplies of 
coal and min eral oil are expected to last, but such calcu¬ 
lations are largely based on empty theories. Apart from 
the fact that the location of all the world’s oilfields is far 
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from bang completely established, petroleum industrt 
ap^ ^tain that much greater quantities of od will 
be found at greater depths and that we have, hitherto 
merely tapped supplies in the upper strata of the oilfields! 
Furthemore, every day sees further progress in the 
raGonal utilization of raw materials, so that the time 
when these will be exhausted is thereby put back. One 
thmg is certam, the utilization of water power in moun- 
tamous regions will be extended proportionately to the 
mmg up of the world’s fuel suppKes. The first part of 

the twentieth century has witnessed immense strides in 
this direction. 

The machine has enabled man to increase his capacity 
for production a thousandfold. Work beyond the 
powers of man or beast is now performed with the 
peatest ease by the machine. The incredible progress 
in all the arts of peace and war made in the course of 
the nineteenth century would have been impossible with¬ 
out the mechanization of American and European life, 
which began about 1800. The machine has undoubtedly 
transformed the life of man and this transformation is 
still in course of progress. Because of this, the machine, 
notwithstandi n g its inestimable value as an auxiliary for 
m a nkin d, has had to be defended against most vigorous 
attacks. During the appalling crisis which shook both 
Europe and America between the close of the Napoleonic 
Wars and the thirties of the nineteenth century, there 
was a popularly accepted school of thought which 
denounced the machine, then coming into general use, 
as the cause of all evil and which maintained that 
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its destrudaon and a reversion to the manual work of the 
pre-machine era was the only practicable means of 
bringing back the good old days of yore. 

Subsequent events completely behed such speculations. 
The great economic slumps which occurred at regular 
intervals—^particularly after lengthy and exhausting 
periods of warfare—could always be overcome, but voices 
denouncing the machine in times of crisis as the enemy 
of m ankin d have never been lacking. Quite recently 
Spengler has again sought to make the machine 
responsible for the miseries of the present day. 

It is unthinkable that modem man will ever lose 
his dependence on the machine. On the contrary, 
improvements in machinery of all kinds will continue 
to be made and, when the effects of the acute slump have 
worn off, the machine will again be recognized at its true 
worth as the invaluable ally of man. Human labour will 
be concentrated more and more on the operation of the 
harnessed forces of nature and on the guidance and 
control of those operations. Professor Keynes, who has 
displayed a considerable amount of foresight in his 
writings, anticipates a time when hours of work will be 
substantially reduced and a working week of five days of 
a few hours will suffice for all the work to be done. No 
impartial observer can deny that, contrary to the conten¬ 
tions of the Marxist school of thought, the average 
condition of the workers of Europe in regard to their 
physical, material and spiritual welfare is improving and 
not deteriorating. 



CHAPTER SIX 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

The terrors and sufiferings aused by great wars have 
usually given rise to a determination on the part of those 
who have passed through them to exclude the possibility 
of a repetition of such large-scale international murder in 
the form of war for all time to come. After the pro¬ 
longed warfare terminated by the Congress of Vienna, 
the Christian monarchs bound themselves together to 
maintain peace in the future, on a basis of legitimacy 
and a maintenance of the “status quo.” The first half 
of the nineteenth century was taken up by the conflict 
between the adherents of the “status quo” and the 
upholders of popular rights springing up in each succes¬ 
sive generation. After the World War it was the U.S. 
President Wilson who put forward the idea of a League 
of Nations. In the course of the peace negotiations in Paris, 
the character of which is now gradually being revealed, 
French diplomacy made skilful use of the President’s 
League of Nations ideals by rendering lip service in 
exchange for solid and practical concessions by America. 

The League of Nations was established. The U.S.A.’s 
refusal to join robbed it of its desired universal character. 
Japan left the League, and was later followed by 
Germany. Italy still retains her formal membenhip, but 
takes little active part in the debates in Geneva. The 
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League of Nations is now merely a rump. France has 
succeeded in acquiring control of it for the primary object 
of upholding the Treaty of Versailles, founded on force. 
The new states created or greatly enlarged by the Treaty, 
such as Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Yugoslavia, sup¬ 
ported France in her rigid insistence that no departure, 
however slight, from the terms of the Treaty of Versailles 
could be tolerated, as they were concerned about the 
preser\’ation of their newly acquired, vast territorial 
possessions. The neiA’ousness displayed by France in her 
foreign pohcy has frequently made the Quai d’Orsay 
appear almost as a vassal of her Eastern Allies. It was 
fhi«; particular feature of France’s foreign policy which 
ensured a degree of political influence out of all propor¬ 
tion to that which they might normally expect to exercise, 
to the Czech foreign minis ter Benes and to his Rumaman 
colleague Titulescu. Yugoslavia was the first state to 
defy prejudice by entering into commercial relations with 
Germany and developing these, while maintaining full 
liberty of action in regard to foreign trade by fostering 
amicable relations with both Berlin and Rome. In 
Rumania, M. Titulescu’s advocacy of closer relations with 
So\iet Russia led to his removal from the foreign 
ministry, and his subsequent attempts to return to power 
have, hitherto, proved fruitless, in the light of recent 
developments in Soviet Russia. 

The essential condition for the success of the League 
of Nations, its acquisition of a superinternational char¬ 
acter, has not been realized. The League remained a 
chessboard on which the Great Powers moved their pieces 
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to suit their own particular policy. This resulted in the 
failure of the Disarmament Conference and in the 
absence, so far, of any satisfactory solution of a number 
of pressing economic questions relating to currencies and 
tariffs. The League of Nations demonstrated its com¬ 
plete inabihty to prevent the Manchurian conflict 
between Japan and China and to end the war in the 
Chaco. Notwithstanding the strenuous efforts made by 
the League to play a leading part in the Italo-Abyssinian 
dispute, it ignominiously failed to prevent the conquest 
and annexation of Ethiopia by Italy and it can only be a 
question of time before all the powers recognize this 
fait accompli. 

The net result of all these developments is a generally 
increasing realization of the fact that the L^gue of 
Nations, in its present form, is incapable of carrying out 
the functions for which it was created. The strength 
of public opinion in the United Kingdom and in the 
British Dominions is still causing the British Empire to 
adhere to its League membership, but far-seeing British 
statesmen are fully aHve to the fact that the pohcy of the 
League of Nations has suffered disastrous shipwreck. 
After m akin g due allowance for the failure of the Geneva 
assembly as now constituted to deal with problems which 
are beyond its powers, it must, nevertheless, be conceded 
—as any disinterested observer will admit—that the 
League as such has many merits, more especially in that 
it enables leading statesmen to attend regular meetings 
without exciting undue suspicion and to discuss current 
problems. The \Trtual abandonment of the demands for 
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war reparations, the settlement of the difficulties created 
by the assassination of King Alexander of "i ugoslavia and 
last, but not least, the satisfactory' issue of the contro¬ 
versy over the Saar Territory, must be credited to the 
League as positive achievements. 

Its failure over the Abyssinian question was a very 
hea^7 blow. However, the idea of the League of Nations 
has taken such root throughout the world, that once it 
is clearly realized that the League, in its present form, 
cannot continue to exist, a genuine effort is likely to be 
made to change its character so that it may deal with the 
functions imposed on it in a more practical manner. 
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RAW MATERIALS AS WORLD FACTORS 

As the world population grew in the course of the nine¬ 
teenth century, the scope of all undertakings increased 
to an almost immeasurable extent The armed conflicts 
between various nations involved increases in the 
numbers of combatants and in the quantity of war 
material on a fabulous scale. The volume of raw 
materials required to house, to clothe, to feed, and to 
equip this imm ense number of people for purposes of 
peace and war grew more and more vast It therefore 
followed that possession of raw materials came to be a 
vital matter for all countries. 

Notwithstanding the developments relating to internal 
combustion engines and electricity, referred to in an- 
earlier chapter, the most important raw material is still 
coal—both lignite and bituminous coal. Countries which 
lack coal are thereby handicapped in regard to an 
essential factor in their means of transport. For example, 
Italy, with practically no coal suppHes of her own, will 
always be dependent on supplies from overseas, and, in 
the light of her past history, is not in a position to fall 
foul of the British Empire which exercises naval control 
of the Mediterranean; a stoppage in the supply of coal 
and of raw material to Italy would quickly bring her to 
her knees. Japan, that island power which has recendy 
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progressed to such an astounding degree, is also short 
of coal. A policy of expansion on the continent of 
Asia, where large coalfields are available, was thereby 
made unavoidable for Japan. The amount of coal avail¬ 
able in Germany, more especially since the Saar Territory 
has been regained, is very great. Coal is the most 
plentiful of all raw materials found in Germany. 

Besides coal, metals are of vital importance, both in 
peace and—more especially—^in time of war. A con¬ 
siderable part of the terrestrial crust appears to consist 
of iron ore, of which a large proportion is already being 
worked, while fresh deposits are continually being 
located. The latter are, however, distributed very irre¬ 
gularly on the earth’s surface. In Europe, France and 
the Scandinavian P enins ula have a superabundance of 
iron ore, while Italy is relatively short of it. The costly 
attempts made to exploit the great amount of poor iron 
ore found in Germany will doubtless prove successful in 
the long run, but at the present time Germany is largely 
dependent on iron ore imported from abroad. 

After iron ore, copper, lead, tin and zinc are of special 
importance in time of war. In the Great War the scanty 
supply of iron ore available to the Central Powers was 
not exhausted, owing to the deposits of Lorraine and of 
Luxembourg being accessible, in addition to which the 
initial rapid advance of the German armies enabled them 
to overrun almost the entire iron ore region of France 
so that the German home supplies could be kept in 
reserve. 

Although coal, iron and metals are of paramount 
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importance, other essential raw materials, such as wool, 
cotton and wood, must not be overlooked. Germany is 
well endowed with forests, which she contrived to pre¬ 
serve during the Great War. The position in regard to 
wool will be rapidly improved by the steps taken by the 
German authorities to encourage sheep fanning, although 
Ae quahty of German wool is inferior to that of the 
imported article. The whole of Germany’s requirements 
of cotton have to be imported, but the authorities are 
doing their utmost to make up for this deficiency by 
establishing the manufacture of artificial fabrics—mainly 
of wood fibre—which might serve to replace cotton. 
Much has already been done in this direction, but even 
more remains to be done if the problem is to be satisfac¬ 
torily solved. 

The chemical treatment both of coal and of wood is 
rapidly growing in importance, and the chemistry of 
coal is, year by year, opening up fresh fields of exploita¬ 
tion. The use of coal gas for lighting and heating pur¬ 
poses played an important part in the industrial ^tory 
of the nineteenth century, but the gigantic gas maim 
which connect Central Germany with the western 
cokeries are of recent date. These gas mains and over¬ 
land electric cables for distributing electric power 
generated from coal or from water power and the dis¬ 
tillation of coal, rendering it easier to handle, have done 
much to make the use of coal in regions not necessarily 
near the pitheads more practicable, and have likewise 
enabled this primary raw material to be utilized to far 
greater advantage. 
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The chemical treatment of wood for the manufacture 
of many valuable by-products is also growing in import¬ 
ance. Cellulose is an essential requirement of every 
modem country. Charcoal, charcoal gas and sugar 
extracted from wood give promise of a wide and hopeful 
field of exploitation. 

The foregoing remarks indicate that only a very few 
of the Great Powers, with vast territorial possessions, can 
be considered absolutely self-sustaining in an economic 
sense and capable of producing the whole of their 
requirements of raw materials in times of emergency in 
peace or war. The only states that come under this 
category are the U.S.A. and Soviet Russia. China might, 
perhaps, be included, but she has so far not exploited her 
natural resources fully. Transport facilities and unity 
are lacking in China and the various provinces are too 
independent of the central authority to enable any 
accurate estimate of C hina ’s natural resources to be made. 
The British Empire can be regarded as economically 
self-sustaining as long as British naval supremacy can 
ensure the freedom of the seas. If the sea communica¬ 
tions of the British Isles should be menaced or severed, 
the brain and armoury of the Empire would perish in a 
short space of time. Britain’s reser\’es of fuel oil are 
mainly in Southern Persia and in Iraq, so that their loca¬ 
tion in regard to the British Isles is relatively unfavour¬ 
able. Steps are, therefore, being taken to build up large 
reserves of fuel oil in England and to improve the produc¬ 
tion of oil from coal on a huge scale. 

This is the position as we find it in the beg inning of 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 

ARMIES, NAVIES AND AIR POWER 


Napoleon, that last volcanic incarnation of the God of 
War, conducted his campaigns with precisely the same 
means of transport as did Alexander of Macedon and 
Chenghis-Khan. The endurance of marching men and 
of trotting horses was, throughout thousands of years, the 
sole measure of ways and means of covering distances 
on land. At sea, sails provided the motive power, as in 
the days of the Phoenicians. Small wonder that the great 
Corsican threw out the inventor who attempted to con¬ 
vince him that the British Navy could be destroyed with 
the aid of heated water vapour. 

The rapid sequence of inventions and technical 
improvements made m the nineteenth century not only 
completely revolutionized the whole of the civic and 
social life of all countries, but also exercised a decisive 
influence on the science of warfare. Steam-propelled 
vehicles on steel rails allowed troops, guns, munitions and 
war material to be conveyed from one point to another 
in as many hours as it would have previously required 
days of march to cover the same distance. Frequendy 
the distances involved would have been prohibitive under 
the earlier conditions. This was actually the case with 
the Trans-Siberian Railway and the Russo-Japanese War 
in the Far East. Rail transport has enabled mobiliza- 
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non to be carried through far more rapidly. The value 
of adequate railway transport facilities and the possibility 
of utilizing inner lines of communication to the best 
advantage, can in actual practice increase the fighting 
efficiency of an army by several hundred per cent. 

Although Napoleon’s means of transport were 
analogous to those of ancient times, he possessed entirely 
new weapons for the destruction and overthrow of his 
enemies; he possessed muskets and cannon. The mani¬ 
pulation of ffiearms was not so primitive as in the days 
of Louis XTV when it was necessary to allow a pikeman 
to every musketeer in order to protect the latter during 
the complicated process of reloading. However, even 
the muzzle-loading musket was a cumbersome weapon 
and it was only towards the middle of the nineteenth 
century, when the use of breech-loading rifles and 
ordnance made of solid-drawn steel tubes became general, 
that an appreciable improvement in this respect was 
achieved. The principal subsequent development only 
related to the use of the force of the recoil in place of 
manual effort for ejecting the empty cartridge. This 
resulted in an increase in the rate of fire, the maximum 
limit of which has not yet been attained at the present 
rime. The greater the volume of fire poured over a given 
area, the more open are the formations used by the 
attackers and the greater the tendency to seek cover in 
entrenchments. Although the American Civil War and 
the Russo-Japanese War might have been regarded as a 
clear indication of future developments, there was a 
feeling of almost universal surprise at the series of immov- 
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able lines of entrenchments which came into being in the 
course of the Great War. Mobile warfare ceased entirely 
and the fighting proceeded on the lines of siege warfare. 
This aspect of the Great War may, perhaps, be better 
appreciated if it is regarded in the same light as the 
wars relating to balance of power, such as were waged in 
seventeenth* and eighteenth-century Europe, when strong 
and imm ovable lines of trenches and the use of high- 
angle fire against such entrenchments were typical 
features of the fighting. 

The self-propelled motor vehicle only began to play a 
part towards the end of the century. Its military uses— 
like its civil ones—^have been greatly extended since that 
time. The heavy armoured car or “tank” played a 
decisive part in the Great War and its subsequent develop¬ 
ment has been equally sensational. The complete 
mechanization of entire armies is actually proceeding at 
the present time. One essential requirement for such 
mechanization is the existence of a well-built and 
efficiendy maintained system of roads. It remains a 
matter for conjecture as to whether future wars will 
fulfil the hopes of military men in regard to the revival 
of mobile warfare. The existence of immensely long 
and powerful lines of permanent fortifications, such as 
those constructed along the western frontiers of France, 
constitute great obstacles to such warfare, while the effect 
of blowing up roads and bridges, in view of the gready 
increased importance attached to them, must not be 
underestimated. 

The above changes are, however, completely ccHpsed 
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by those due to the conquest of the air, which is daily 
being extended. Opinions as to the value of the part 
likely to be played by aircraft in future warfare may 
differ, but experience gained in the course of peace-time 
manoeuvres and exercises in various countries tends to 
indicate that in the aerial warfare of to-day the attack 
is still superior to the defence, mainly due to the prac¬ 
tically unlimited amount of vertical space available, while 
darkness and the presence of clouds favour the attacker. 
As a general rule, it has been found that new inventions 
serve to supplement the older methods of destruction 
without displacing them. The intensiveness of warfare 
is constantly growing and it may, therefore, be assumed 
that the most primitive means of destruction will be 
retained along with the most scientific ones, just as the 
use of maces and daggers was resorted to in the trench 
fighting of the Great War in recent times together with 
that of great howitzers and long-range guns. For this 
reason it is probable that the air arm will simply be 
added to the weapons hitherto used, and will serve to 
supplement and extend these. It is just possible-and 
this point is worthy of consideration—that the air arm 
may wholly revolutionize the art of war. Hitherto the 
aim of the high command was the destruction or 
effective crippling of the hostile forces in the field in 
order to impress the enemy with the hopelessness of 
further resistance. Possibly the objectives for attacks m 
future wars will be the civil population of great ati« 
and the leading industrial centres. Modern large-scale 
warfare demands the faultless functioning of innumer- 
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able administrative services in the capital, which not 
only embrace those of the government, army and navy, 
but also those relating to the whole of industry, transport 
and banking system of the country. In the event of 
repeated and efiective bombing from the air dislocating 
these services, impairing the morale and weakening the 
will for resistance of the milhons of persons herded 
together in the capital, the resultant moral pressure of the 
masses on the national executive would prove more effec¬ 
tive in forcing the latter to seek peace than the abstract 
consequences of a defeat of an army fighting at a great 
distance from the capital. There can be no doubt what¬ 
ever about the fact that aerial warfare makes the whole 
of a country into a theatre of war and that the complete 
immunity hitherto enjoyed by the civil population in the 
hinterland is a thing of the past. 

In naval warfare sails played a decisive part at the 
end of the eighteenth century. Superiority in 
manoeuvring power was the most important factor 
required for success. The coming of steam restored the 
power of self-propulsion to the fighting ship, a power of 
which it had been deprived since the substitution of sails 
for oars. At the same time, the American Civil War 
produced simultaneously the two ideas which have since 
that tim e dominated the whole of modern naval develop¬ 
ments—the protection of warships by means of armour 
plate to render them as nearly invulnerable as possible 
and the replacement of a large number of broadside 
guns by a few heavy guns mounted in revolving turrets 
and capable of firing in any direction. Modern battle- 
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ships are merely an extreme development of these two 
basic ideas. 

The air arm threatens to revolutionize naval warfare 
even more completely than land warfare. The batde- 
ship has become a far more intricate mass of machinery 
and its cost has risen correspondingly. Naval supremacy 
and, as a corollary, world power, at the present time is 
dependent on the possession of a comparatively small 
number of powerful units. 

The first torpedo boats with a displacement of 8o tons 
cost about ^25,000 apiece, whereas the latest destroyers 
of 1500 to 1800 tons may cost anything up to ten times 
that amount. Similarly, whereas an early ironclad of 
8000 tons cost about ^^1,250,000 to build and equip, a 
modem battleship of 35)000 tons may cost over 
^10,000,000. 

In the days of Nelson, first-class naval powers possessed 
navies of 50 to 100 ships of the line, whereas the British 
battle fleet of the present day totals 12 batdeships and 3 
battle cruisers. The U.S. Navy has 15 batdeships (all 
more or less elderly), Japan has 6 batdeships and 3 batde 
cruisers, France has 6 batdeships completed and 2 build¬ 
ing, Italy has 4 batdeships completed and 2 building. 
These figures demonstrate the smallness of the margin in 
capital ships, on which the possesion of naval supremacy 
and world power depend. 

It cannot be disputed that the aeroplane constimtes a 
menace to the batdeship, both as a means of direct bomb¬ 
ing attack and as a torpedo-launching platform. A ship 
is a very small target as compared to a great city, but 
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the destruction or disablement of a huge battleship would 
weaken the fighting of an opponent to such an extent 
as to probably justify the sacrifice of a large number of 
aircraft for that purpose. In the absence of practical 
experience, it is difficult to estimate the degree of 
immunity from air attack afforded to several battleships 
concentrated in a single harbour, through the greatly 
increased efficiency of modern anti-aircraft defences, but it 
is probable that the protection of individual ships against 
attack from the air is being constantly strengthened, not¬ 
withstanding the inconvenience caused by the increase in 
size of ships involved thereby. The foregoing remarks 
would indicate that in the case of the United Kingdom, 
the whole existence of which is dependent on naval 
supremacy and the maintenance of vital ocean trade 
routes, air supremacy over other European states is as 
important as a superiority in battleship strength. 

Man has not only learned to fly in the air; he is also 
able to navigate the seas under water in submarines. 
Used for the first time during the Great War, German 
submarines, under bold leadership, achieved a good deal. 
Experts are of opinion that the means of defence against 
submarines are imm ensely improved since that time, and 
have reduced the menace which they constitute, but it is 
a significant fact that none of the naval powers has 
ventured to discard the submarine arm. Its importance 
for purposes of cruiser warfare and commerce destruction 
is likely to be maintained. The difficulties connected 
with the a rming of merchant vessels and the question 
of disposing of the crews of merchant ships sunk by 
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CHAPTER NINE 

THE THREE LATE COMERS 

After the horrors experienced during prolonged warfare, 
sufiering and exhausted humanity is apt to express its 
determination to put an end to wars and to declare that 
henceforth peace will evermore be maintained. Thus it 
was that after the furious raging of the Napoleonic 
Wars, the monarchs of Russia, Austria and Prussia con¬ 
cluded the Holy Alliance in September, 1815, in Paris, 
for the purpose of making future wars on the Continent 
impossible. All the rulers of Europe with the exception 
of the Pope and the British monarch adhered to it. 

On the conclusion of the greatest war in history. 
President Wilson dreamed of a League of Nations which 
should ensure a peaceful settlement of international 
disputes for all time. The founding of the League of 
Nations was hailed with the utmost enthusiasm and the 
greatest hopes were built upon its efficacy. The refusal 
of the U.S.A. to adhere to the League made it a travesty 
at the outset—a fact which was forgotten in the 
enthusiasm its establishment produced. World opinion 
optimistically overlooked the futility of attempting to 
give equal rights to small and great nations as members 
of the League or of endeavouring to deal with current 
political problems on a purely judicial basis. The folly 
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of these errors was to become apparent in the course of 
time. 

States, like plants and anim als, are of natural growth. 
They live through infancy, adolescence, manho^ and 
old age. In the forest we may see century-old giants 
under whose vast shade nothing will grow, decay and 
crash to earth, and hundreds of fresh shoots germinate 
and spring up as young trees amongst the decaying 
remains; and in due course one of these will outgrow 
and overshadow the rest, as it in its turn grows into a 
noble giant which endures for its appointed span. Simi¬ 
larly, history illustrates the formation, growth and heyday 
of various states, which perish in the course of time in 
order to give way to younger ones. 

New states cannot arise without a certain amount of 
friction and unrest in a troubled world. The favourable 
geographical position and accessibihty by sea of the three 
great western coimtries—Spain, France and Britain— 
enabled them to achieve political and national umty as 
early as the seventeenth century and to apply the strength 
thereby acquired to oversea conquests and colonization. 
Four of the great world powers of to-day can merely look 
back on sixty years of national unity. These powers are 
the United States of North America, Germany, Italy and 
Japan. 

In the case of the U.S.A. a form of national unity was 
actually in existence prior to the Civil War, but relations 
between the North and South were then so strained that 
such unity could only be said to have been attained at 
the end of the great Civil War. The U.S.A. may be 
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left out of account in our considerations, as the American 
Continent itself afiorded ample opportimty for tmi- 
torial expansion, since apart from the insignificant ad^ 
tions of territory made as the result of the war with 
Spain and for the security of the Panama Canal, the 
entire surplus energies of the nation were absorbed by 
the phenomenally rapid acquisition and settlement of the 
Western States of the Union. The fact that the North 
American Continent was able to offer the people of the 
U.S.A. ample scope for expansion, enabled the nation to 
build up its present great structure with comparatively 
htde international friction. 

It was otherwise with the remaining three Late Comers. 
Germany’s development as a Great Power—fully dealt 
with in another chapter—^took place as the result of her 
rapid economic and political growth ushered in by the 
unification of the country in 1871, which was only 
effected by means of a war with her great western 
neighbour. The latter was turned into a national enemy, 
who, ever since the Treaty of Frankfort, has always been 
ready to enter any coalition formed against Germany. 

Germany, lacking a traditional foreign policy and 
historic goal for expansion, never succeeded in evolving 
any definite programme for the provision of an outlet 
for her surplus population. This gap in her otherwise 
clearly defined national programme was destined to play 
a fateful part in bringing about the disaster of the Great 
War, which overwhelmed the growing state. Bismarck, 
with his long experience and—as subsequent events 

proved—entirely justifiable caution, was fully alive to the 
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fact that, notwithstanding the creation of the German 
Reich and the exclusion of Austria from it, complete 
German unity could only be attained if and when a 
permanent solution of the Austrian Question was found. 
Germany, sandwiched between the two greatest military 
states on the Continent, displayed hesitating caution in 
embarking on an overseas policy. Nevertheless, such 
overseas possessions as she did possess were solely acquired 
through the instrumentality of the Great Chancellor. 
Subsequent additions were trifling and untenable—as was 
proved in the Great War. 

This lack of a definite goal and co-ordination gave rise 
to a series of ideas which displayed a mushroom-like 
growth. The immense power possessed by Germany 
compelled the attention of the world. The multiplicity 
of projects produced widespread irritation and organized 
resistance. 

By a tragic irony of fate the dispute between Austria 
and Russia over Balkan matters resulted in the appalling 
World War at the very time when Germany’s most 
dangerous and formidable opponent—Britain—^was 
ready to grant her wide concessions in respect of colonial 
territories. Germany was the first of the three Late 
Comers to have attained the status of a Great Power and 
her location in the heart of Europe, with traditional 
enmity on her western and racial hatreds on her eastern 
frontiers, exposed her to the first furious onslaughts of 
the Great War, just as in the Seven Years War Frederick 
the Great, who had raised Prussia to be the first German 
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State, had to bear the whole brunt of the sufierings and 
burden of the great coahtion war. 

To-day, nearly two decades after the conclusion of 
peace, man y of the war wounds have been healed. The 
inspiration of a great spiritual movement guided by a 
determined leader has served to strengthen German 
unity. The peace terms deprived the country of all its 
overseas possessions, and, in consequence, the position 
of Germany to-day is inferior to that of the other Late 
Comers. In point of fact it is even far less favourable 
than it was in 1871, when the umted nation was first 
admitted to the ranks of the Great Powers. The com¬ 
plete exclusion of the Late Comers from the benefits 
enjoyed for centuries past by the Great Colonial Powers 
would be imprudent on the part of the latter. History 
will justify the vsdsdom of Britain in recognizing this 
cardinal principle, even prior to the outbreak of the 
Great War. Now that good relations between Germany 
and Britain have been happily restored, it might be both 
desirable and useful to encourage such ideas again. 

In Italy a yearning for national unity was displayed by 
the noblest spirits at an early date. The tenets of the 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic scheme for a 
United European Monarchy had strengthened the hopes 
of national unity. After the Congress of Vienna the 
hand of Austria pressed heavily on the Italian Kingdom 
of Lombardy. The House of Savoy was quick to recog¬ 
nize its mission to form a focus for a future United Italy, 
but its resources were inadequate for the purpose. It was 
only after the intervention of the French troops of 
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Napoleon III, who overcame the Austrian opposition, 
that the genius of Cavour and the popularity of Garibaldi 
realized the goal of national unity, which was completed 
by the occupation of Venice followed by that of Rome. 
These events are fully dealt with in the chapter on Italy 
and it will suffice here to see to what extent a united 
Italy has succeeded in winning a place in the sun. 

A rivalry between France and Italy in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, between the newly formed Kingdom of Italy and 
the Republic owning the whole of North-West Africa, 
was inevitable. After France, as a result of the Congress 
of Berlin, also obtained possession of Tunis opposite 
Sicily, long coveted by Italy, Crispi concluded the Triple 
Alliance. French diplomacy succeeded in detaching 
Italy from her allies and in winning her sympathy by 
dangling the bait of Tripoli before her eyes. Although 
the Triple Alliance continued to exist in name, Italy’s 
participation in it ca m e to be regarded as meaningless. 
She secured possession of Tripoli after prolonged and 
hea\7 fighting, thereby weakening Turkey to such an 
extent that that country’s subsequent failure in the Balkan 
War undoubtedly played a part in the events which led 
to the World War. 

A certain measure of Itahan influence was exercised in 
Albania, but the unsettled state of that country has 
undergone little change. Similarly, the Italian occupa¬ 
tion of the Dodecanese and Italy’s claims to partiapate 
in any possible future division of territory round Adalia, 
have not yet had time to produce any definite re^ts. 
Italy felt aggrieved over the treatment she received from 
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her allies after the World War, when the booty was 
shared amongst the victors. This led to a prolonged and 
deep-rooted estrangement between Italy and France in 
particular. The former Italian Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs and present Ambassador in London, 
Count Grandi, wrote on the matter m The Foreign Policy 
of the Powers (Harper & Brothers, New York): 

“The whole world is begiiming to ask how statesmen 
can distribute vast colonial territories, without regard to 
the claims of the only Allied Power which is faced with 
the urgent problem of providing an outlet for its rapidly 
growing population. How could the statesmen, who 
distributed colonial mandates, justify the assignment of 
these to Great Britain, France, Belgium, South Africa, 
New Zealand and Australia, passing over Italy? Why 
did they consistently create artificial difficulties and objec¬ 
tions to the realization of the national aspirations of the 
Italian people and ignore the fact that they thereby deeply 
offended the latter? Why, in short, did they completely 
overlook Italy, which was always a loyal member of the 
victorious Alliance and give her cause for grave 
dissatisfaction?” 

Recent revelations of Italian policy show that the 
scheme for seizing Abyssinia had been in the minds of 
leading Italian statesmen for a long time past. Notwith¬ 
standing the violent opposition of Britain and of the 
League of Nations, Signor Mussolini carried the under¬ 
taking through. The penetration and opening up of the 
immense territory acquired by the annexation of the 
Ethiopian Empire to the colonial possessions of Italy, has 
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imm obilized the latter’s financial and economic resources 
for a long time to come, for which reason her statesmen 
have thought it desirable to represent Italy as satisfied 
in regard to her colonial aspirations. Their reference 
to the present-day Empire as the lawful heir of the old 
Roman Empire, has caused cer t a in quarters to suspect 
that after the consoUdation of the Abyssinian conquest 
Italy may begin to cast envious eyes on Tunis, Egypt and 
the Sudan. Such views appear to have been shared by 
the British Government and the Gentlemen’s Agree¬ 
ment between Rome and London, entered into for the 
purpose of putting an end to the friction caused by the 
Abyssinian War, has not been able to prevent a bitter 
press campaign in recent times. A free passage through 
the Mediterranean, as the shortest sea route to India and 
the Far East, has always been of vital importance to the 
British Empire. Itahan schemes for territorial 
aggrandisement of the kind referred to would scarcely 
be reconcilable with this condition of things. 

It may, therefore, be seen that the second of the Late 
Comers among the Great Powers only joined the ranb 
of the Colonial Powers after sixty years of national umty. 
The New Roman Empire appears to have a promising 
future and the only shadow cast across the brightness of 
its prospects is the constant dread of a conflict with the 
British Empire. 

Of the three states under consideration Japan is in the 
most favourable situation. Her rise is referred to in 
detail in a later chapter. In the absence of suitable access 
to the ocean in Europe, Russia used her utmost 
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endeavours to find such an outlet to the Pacific Ocean. 
Japan was, in consequence, faced with the choice of 
accepting Russian domination on the Pacific Ocean, when 
the overwhelming superiority of Russia’s material 
resources and population would inevitably prove irre¬ 
sistible, or of engaging in a decisive combat forthwith 
and of staking everything on its issue. Japan chose the 
second alternative of checking Russia at all costs and 
succeeded in doing so in the Russo-Japanese War of 
1904-05. Russia has now been pushed back from Man¬ 
churia and Korea and is left with only a single harbour 
of any importance in the shape of Vladivostock—which 
is icebound for at least four months in the year. The 
So\iet Republic, fully occupied with internal problems, 
has made no further attempt to maintain a naval force 
of any size in Far Eastern waters. Its present strategic 
position appears to be so weak that it is hard to believe 
that Moscow would allow another decisive war in the 
Far East to break out, since the defeat it would inevitably 
bring for Soviet Russia would be just as disastrous for the 
present regime as the earlier defeat was for Tsardom. 

Japan has recently undertaken important steps towards 
expansion in North China beyond Manchukuo. Both 
the Japanese army and navy are maintained in a high 
state of efficiency. An intensively increasing industrializa¬ 
tion of the country, together with a rapidly growing 
mercantile fleet, are making Nippon into one of the 
leading industrial and commercial powers of the world. 

Japan’s foreign policy appears to be influenced more 
and more by the military party of the country and the 
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councils of experienced statesmen, who carefully con¬ 
sider every step before taking it, seem to count for less 
and less. At the moment Japan’s position is incompar¬ 
ably better than that of the other Late Comers. Her 
sixty years’ existence as a World Power has been made 
use of in the best possible manner. From being an 
utterly helpless island state—as measured by European 
standards—Japan has now become a first<lass naval and 
military power, which is already contemplating the estab¬ 
lishment of her supremacy in the Far East and in the 
Pacific Ocean generally. Possibly this all-too-rapid rise 
of the country with its exaggerated policy of aggresrion 
is not wholly free from an element of danger. The 
Late Comers must be on their guard against powerful 
coalitions, which, as has already ocoirred in the past, 
are apt to be formed to thwart their aspirations if these 
are put forward too insistently and run counter to the 
interests of the older Powers who wish to keep the good 
things of this world for themselves. 

Difierences between Japan and the U.S.A. are con- 
standy arising. The Adantic seaboard of the U.S.A. is 
almost invariably denuded of naval forces, for, with the 
exception of a few old ships, the entire U.S. Navy is 
concentrated on the Pacific seaboard. The northern 
waters of the Pacific—more especially Alaska—are becom- 
inc^ increasingly important, and large-scale naval exa- 
cis«, including boldly conceived formation flights by 
naval aircraft, indicate that Japan is regarded by the 
U.S.A. as the only potential opponent who might throw 

down the gauntiet. 
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China would probably be ready to join a sufficiently 
powerful anti-Japanese coalition at any time and might 
seriously hamper and threaten the safety of the commum- 
cations of any Japanese armies engaged in North China, 
more especially as conditions in Manchukuo are still far 
from setded. 

Britain, the former ally of Japan, who did so much 
to help her to attain her present status as a Great Power, 
still maintains an outward show of friendship to Japan, 
but she is pstahlishing a first-class naval and air base at 
■S ing apore in order t^t the future British policy in the 
Pacific may be untrammelled by any outside 
considerations. 

In the possible event of a coalition between the U.S.A., 
Britain and China, Russia might be tempted to seize 
the opportunity for a fresh efiort to consolidate her 
position in the Far East. Should the Soviet Union join 
such a coalition, the threat of which is as great as any¬ 
thing which the world has yet experienced, then Japan, 
the third among the Late Comers, would be faced with 
the necessity of fighting not merely for the retention of 
her conquests but for her very existence as a Great 
Power. 
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SPAIN AND PORTUGAL AND THEIR COLONIES 

Spain and Portugal enjoy the best access to the ocean of 
any other country in Europe. The Iberian Peninsula 
forms the western extremity of the greater peninsula of 
Europe. 

In consquence of this advantage, Spain and Portugal 
have, since the Renaissance, made such progress in their 
merchant navies and overseas trade as to gain them pre¬ 
eminence in that respect and to enable them to be the 
first maritime powers to acquire vast colonial possessions. 
The Portuguese boldly sailed round the Cape of Good 
Hope and established themselves in India- Although 
the search for a western sea route to the riches of the Indies 
and the discovery of Ameria by the expedition led by 
Christopher Columbus and equipped by the Spaniards 
gives the latter the credit for this discovery, recent 
scientific researches indicate the probabiHty that it was 
only rendered possible by the preliminary work done by 
the Portuguese. 

Both Spain and Pormgal displayed the utmost zeal m 
exploring and conquering South America. Portugal 
acquired the immense territories of Brazil, while the r^ 
of the South American Continent came under the 

domination of Spain. 
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At the close of the eighteenth century and in the early 
years of the nineteenth, both powers of the Iberian 
Peninsula had long since fallen from their former great- 
ness. Maritime supremacy belonged to Britain, whose 
claim to it was unchallenged after the final overthrow 
of France at Trafalgar. Although Spain’s stubborn 
resistance to Napoleon did much to hasten his downfall, 
the land forces of Spain would not bear comparison with 
those of the great military powers of that age. In both 
these Iberian states the cliques interested in the re-estab¬ 
lishment of absolute monarchy welcomed the system of 
reactionary despotism proclaimed by the Congress of 
Vienna with the utmost joy. 

The French Revolution had, however, done so much 
to further the spread of enlightenment and liberalism 
among most classes of society as to render an unopposed 
return to absolutism and the despotic rule of the Church 
impossible. In both countries the struggle between the 
adherents of the two principles—that of absolute 
monarchy and that of democracy—continued throughout 
the entire nineteenth century, being largely assisted by a 
series of military revolts. In Portugal the assassination 
of King Carlos I in 1908 led to the proclamation of a 
repubhc, and in Spain the brilliant personal ability of 
King Alphonso XIII did not prevent his exile. In 1931 
a republic was proclaimed in Spain without any serious 
attempt to enforce law and order in the country before 
doing so. 

In recent times the intrigues of Moscow have produced 
untold misery in this unhappy country. The political 
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trend of Spain was always to the Left and brought the 
country to the edge of disaster before patriotic and deter* 
min ed men under the leadership of General Franco 
acquired control of a large part of the Peninsula and 
proceeded to enforce ordered conditions in these districts. 
Those re mainin g in the hands of the Red rulers passed 
through horrors unparalleled in modem times. The 
unfortunate Spaniards are now being subjected to an 
orgy of destruction, the consequences of which can 
scarcely be foreseen. While the Nationalist forces in 
the northern part of the country appear to be making 
steady progress and have undoubtedly consolidated thdr 
g ain*; by the capture of Bilbao and Santander, despite a 
stubborn defence, the fighting around Madrid seems to 
be inconclusive in character. 

The successes of the armies of the Nationalists in 
Northern Spain have been so decisive as to make it 
probable that before long the Reds will lose all their 
bases in that part of the country. The pacification of the 
North has enabled General Franco to draw on substantial 
numbers of troops and great quantities of war material 
which have, thereby, been released for service elsewhere, 
so that he has been able to strengthen his forces on the 
remaining fronts. The immense numbers of prisoners 
captured by his armies and recent intelligence obtamed 
from the districts still under the rule of the Reds, indi¬ 
cates that their morale has been shattered. It remains to 
be seen whether the war will be fought to a bitter end 
or whether some form of compromise will eventually be 

arrived at 
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Soviet Russia has given a wide measure of support 
to the various revolutionary governments of Spain, 
while General Franco’s party has likewise received 
sympathy and assistance from states in which the mam- 
tenance of law and order is prized. Mussolim has 
repeatedly declared that Italy will not tolerate the estab¬ 
lishment of a Soviet stronghold in the Mediterranean 
where it might infect adjacent countries with its 
pernicious political doctrines. At the present time it is 
not possible to foretell how events in Spain are likely 
to turn out, but it is certain that that unhappy country is 
fated to suffer from the terrible consequences of this 

civil war for a long time to come. 

When the French troops were menacing Portugal with 
invasion in 1807, the royal family left their native country 
to seek a temporary refuge in Brazil, which was pro¬ 
claimed a kingdom in 1816, with a consequent gain in 
importance and self-sufficiency. When the king returned 
to his native land in 1821, his son Dom Pedro, who had 
remained in Brazil, threw off his allegiance to Portugal 
and assumed the tide of Emperor of Brazil in 1822. 
Internal troubles, largely brought about by the abolition 
of slavery, led to a military revolt in 1889 and the procla¬ 
mation of the United States of Brazil as a republic. Not¬ 
withstanding continual internal unrest and determined 
fighting between various ambitious party leaders, Brazil 
has recentiy made great progress. Her area of 3,300,000 
square miles and population of some thirty-eight millions 
make her by far the largest state in the South American 
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Continent, while her mineral wealth and fertile soil give 
promise of a brilliant future for the country. 

Spain also suffered from internal unrest throughout 
the entire nineteenth century, with a consequent decay of 
her former greamess. The reintroduction of absolutism 
in the mother country strengthened the desire for inde¬ 
pendence manifested in the Spanish colonies in South 
America. The most important of these, the viceroyalty 
of Rio de la Plata, established in 1776, rebelled in 1813. 
The country which practically preceded the present-day 
Republic of Argentina attained its independence with 
the strong diplomatic support of Britain, who wished to 
see the destruction of Spain’s colonial empire and the 
disappearance of the restrictions of the Spanish trade 
monopoly, which offered great advantages to Britain. 
The declaration of President Monroe in 1823 put an end 
to schemes for armed inter\'ention by European powers 
in South America. The former great colonial posses¬ 
sions of Spain in that continent broke up into a series 
of independent states, whose development more or less 
followed that of Brazil and Argentina despite internal 
disorders, foreign wars and financial difficulties, which 
failed to arrest their constant progress. 

The Argentine Republic is second only to Brazil in 
extent, with an area of 1,153,000 square miles and a 
population of some ten millions. These figures show how 
sparsely the country is populated and what great possi¬ 
bilities for land settlement it must still possess. 

Whereas North America contains only three states— 
Canada, the U.S.A. and Mexico—South America has, 
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besides the three European colonies of Guiana and the 
republics of Brazil and Argentina, a whole senes of 
smaller republics. The temperament of the origmal 
Spanish and Portuguese settlers, the extensive admixture 
of Indian and other blood and political subdivision, are 
probably responsible for the small part played by Sou 
America, in general, in world afiairs. The U.S.A. have, 
for a long time past, been endeavouring, as the leading 
American power, to foster the idea of pan-American 
federalism, ha\'ing for its aim the economic and political 
unity of both North and South America. Although this 
idea has supporters in all the American states and a 
scheme for the construction of a north and south railway 
and motor road to connect North and South America 
looks like being realized, the general opposition to the 
supremacy of the U.S.A. is growing everywhere. The 
efiect of the deep-seated economic depression in the 
U.S.A. and the tentative and not always fortunate 
attempts of successive Presidents to emerge from this 
Slough of Despond, have reduced the wealth and the 
prestige of the Yankees. The foremost South American 
republics, like Brazil, Argentina and Chile, are too strong 
and self-sufficient to take kindly to the idea of accepting 
the primacy of the United States of North America. 
Signs are not wanting to indicate that the twentieth 
century will witness a continuous development of the 
South American Continent, even if the time when the 
weight of its great republics is likely to influence world 
trade more effectively cannot be foreseen at present. 
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ITALY 

Not unlike France, Italy enjoys the possesdon of 
uniformly favourable natural frontiers. The Alps form 
a gigantic horse-shoe, which surrounds the Italian 
Plateau on the west, north and east; elsewhere the sea- 
coast forms the boundary of the entire country. In the 
south the trian gular islan d of Sidly forms a westward 
projection and is only separated from the mainland by 
so narrow a channel that from an economic and political 
aspect Sicily has always more or less shared the fate of 
the Apjjenine Peninsula. The only important Italian 
river, the Po, flows through the fe^e plains of Lom¬ 
bardy from west to east. During the prolonged struggles 
between the Habsburgs and France, the cont ending 
armies usually followed the confluence of the Po and of 
its northern tributaries flowing down from die Alps. 
Upper Italy was a common dieatre of war, just as were 
the valleys of the Danube and die Main in Germany 
north of the Alps. The Kingdom of Italy is also 
traversed north and south by the lofty ranges of the 
Appenincs, which form the spinal cord of the country 
and virtually split it into western and eastern sections. 

If the Mediterranean were, as in the old days, a dosed 
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sea, then Italy would, by her central location between 
the Eastern and Western Mediterranean, dominate the 
whole of that sea, just as she did in ancient times. But 
France, haNdng definitely given up all idea of world 
supremacy at sea—more especially since she has acquired 
the greater part of the North African sea-board has 
latterly concentrated the greater part of her naval forces 
in the Mediterranean and has thereby challenged Italian 
supremacy in those waters. As the resources of France 
in regard to coal and mineral wealth are vastly greater 
than those of Italy, her industrial and financial develop¬ 
ment is likely to remain correspondingly greater th^ 
that of Italy for some time to come. Moreover, Britain, 
with her still undisputed world-mastery of the seas, is 
vitally interested in the maintenance of an open sea route 
through the Mediterranean to India, Asia Minor, China 
and Japan. Britain would presumably not shrink from 
using the whole might of her Empire to enforce this 
policy in the event of it becoming necessary to do so. 
Italy is, therefore, in the imenviable position of striving 
for supremacy in the Mediterranean, and having a rival 
in the shape of France, whose military, industrial and 
financial strength is still far greater than her own, 
while the naval power of Britain is unquestionably 
superior. 

Agriculture has, since ancient times, been the chief 
occupation of the people of Italy and 58 per cent, of 
them are still engaged in it. The industrial development 
of the country is necessarily hampered by a deficiency of 
raw materials. Coal is practically non-existent in Italy 
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and the supply of native ores is negligible, so that the first 
essentials of modern industry are lacking. Italy is com¬ 
paratively well pro^^ded with sources of water-power on 
the southern slopes of the Alps, and it has, as far as 
possible, been utilized to make up for the lack of coal, 
&c. However, for all practical purposes Italy is still 
wholly dependent on sea-borne imports, and if these were 
cut off she could not wage a war under modem condi¬ 
tions. For that reason alone present-day considerations 
oblige her to keep on good terms with Britain, the 
strongest naval power in the Mediterranean. 

Although the population of modem Italy is ethno- 
graphically made up of numerous different elements, a 
unif orm standard of culture and language has been estab¬ 
lished, and, with the exception of the inhabitants of the 
territories at the northern frontier acquired after the 
World War, the nation may be described as homogeneous 
in regard to speech and culture. 

Politically, Italy was, since the Middle Ages, split up 
into a large number of principalities, free cities and 
duchies of every kind. The Papal State under the 
sovereignty of the Pontiff presented a particularly ticklish 
problem. Although this sub-division of the country, 
more especially at the time of the Renaissance, produced 
a high standard of culture and gave Italy a pre-eminence 
in the arts which she still enjoys, the leading spirits of 
the country’ always yearned for national unity. 

The exaggerated ideas of nationalism engendered by 
the French Revolution found ready acceptance amongst 
the bulk of the Italian people and Napoleon knew how 
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to foster it and to make use of the spirit it created in 
his lengthy and severe conflict with Austria. There was, 
in consequence, terrible disappointment at the action of 
the Congress of Vienna, wholly absorbed with the fetish 
of legitimacy, in restoring the old order of things without 
the slightest regard to the wishes of the inhabitants. A 
leaden cover has been dropped on the coffin of I tali a n 
hopes,” wrote a pro min ent Itahan patriot of that time. 
The possession of Vemce and Lombardy by Austria 
enabled that country to dominate Northern Italy and 
to exercise a decisive influence throughout the entire 
peninsula. Supported by Austria, the minor territorial 
princes pursued a policy of reaction and repression of 
anything that might indicate an aspiration for a united 
Italy. The small Kingdom of Sardinia, the acorn from 
which the tree of Italian unity was destined to spring up, 
made skilful use of the errors of a short-sighted policy 
of fear and became the rallying point and hope of all 
Italian patriots. During times of political upheavals 
there was, as always, a strong flow of political emigra¬ 
tion, mainly to Paris. The close relations between the 
idealist political refugees from Italy and the noblest spirits 
of France did much to draw France into the Italian War 
of Liberation, 

Amidst the many hopelessly complicated problems, 
none appeared to offer less chance of solution than that 
of the Papal State. As the spiritual head of countless 
millions of Catholics in Europe and the world over, the 
Pope clung to temporal power and to the territories of 
the Church with die utmost tenacity. A united Italy 
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could only have Rome as a permanent capital, which 
would make a prolonged and severe conflict between the 
Catholic Church and an Italian people striv ing for unity 
appear to be inevitable. The effect of such a conflict 
on a newly united and largely Catholic country could 
not fail to impose an immense political and spiritual 
burden on its people. The Sardinian statesman, Count 
Camillo Cavour, was rightly named the Unifier of Italy. 
He used arguments—^the nature of which it still seems 
difficult to appreciate—to induce Napoleon III to inter¬ 
vene on behalf of Italian freedom. France came to the 
rescue and the war of 1859 elided in the defeat of the 
Austrians at Solferino. The main obstacle in Italy’s path 
to unity and freedom was thereby removed, and the 
ardent longing of the people, coupled with the activities 
of Garibaldi and his Redshirts, soon completed the 
political unification of the peninsula. Only the Papal 
Territories, protected by French troops, remained to be 
absorbed. Weakened by the Franco-Prussian War, 
Napoleon was unable to maintain his protection of the 
Holy See, and after a feeble show of resistance Rome was 
occupied and declared to be the capital of the kingdom. 

National unity was thus formally established, but the 
effects of many centuries of separation and the conse¬ 
quently differently developed individual characteristics of 
the North and South could not be wiped out by a stroke 
of the pen. The economic condition of most of the 
newly united principalities was far from favourable 
and much remained to be done. 

In justice to the hard-working and frugal people of 
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Italy, it must be said that these troubles and difficulties 
were invariably overcome with a resolute spirit. Rail¬ 
ways were built and improved, roads were constructed 
and ports were modernized. A great deal was done for 
agriculture and mercantile shipping was successfully 
assisted by means of a system of subsidies. 

Although achieved at almost the same time, a com¬ 
parison of the means employed to secure umty in Ger¬ 
many and in Italy presents two very different pictures. 
In Germany unity was brought about through an eternal 
league of the German princes. The dynasties, sup¬ 
ported by their people, were the bearers of the spirit of 
unify. Beginning as a federated state, the idea of com¬ 
plete unity found increasing support in Germany as time 
went on. The position in Italy was quite different. 
With the skilfully applied assistance of a foreign power 
all other dynasties were made to disappear and the 
Crown of Savoy helped to create a single united and 
centralized state. Italy was for a time obliged to seek 
French assistance for the ejection of Austria from Italian 
soil. Venice was acquired with the help of Prussia, and 
the occupation of Rome was only made possible by the 
victory of Germany in the war of 1870-71. In order to 
attain her unity Italy has had to seek support alter¬ 
nately in Paris and Berlin, and the Consulta still adheres 
to this traditional policy. Her main objective since the 
rivalry with France has been “a place in the sun”—more 
espeaally under the Mediterranean sun. Apart from the 
nvalry with France, there were certain differences with 
Austria. The effects of the vigorous agitation against 
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the former great opponent of Italian national unity were 
still producing certain repercussions. Some Italian¬ 
speaking districts remained imder Habsburg rule, even 
after the proclamation of the Kingdom of Italy, and an 
intensive campaign of propaganda was embarked on in 
order to undermine the authority of Austria in 
Vienna, ever heavy handed, had repeated recourse to 
bloody retaliation. 

When France, as a result of the Congress of Berlin in 
1878, contrived to obtain Tunis, opposite the coast of 
Sicily and long coveted by Italy, there was a violent out¬ 
break of anti-French feeling. Francesco Crispi, the all- 
powerful premier of Italy at that time, was able to 
conclude the Triple Alliance, thereby somring the valu¬ 
able support of a strong and well-armed Germany. The 
relations between Austria and Italy were always the 
weakest point in the Triple Alliance and French 
diplomacy was able to exploit this weakness by fanning 
the flames of Italia Irredenta and loosening the bonds 
between Italy and her allies. At the beginning of the 
Great War, when Britain’s decision to take up arms 
created an anti-German coalition, Italy declined to honour 
her obligations to the Central Powers, remained neutral 
for a while and finally threw in her lot with the 
opponents of her former allies. 

Although Italy’s armies met with litde success and 
her navy remained inactive, the Treaty of Versailles 
brought her “a gift of the Danae” in the shape of the 
Brenner frontier. In other respects Italy s aspirations 
were not satisfied and most of the blame for this unsatis- 
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factory treatment of her claims was laid at the door of 
France. The subsequent strained relations between the 
two countries were to a great extent a sequel to this 
feeling. 

In almost every country the horrors and sacrifices of 
a long war had exhausted the people to such an extent 
as to produce a possibility of a revolutionary outbreak 
anywhere. In the case of Italy, lacking material con¬ 
solidation and with an indifferent record of prowess of 
her army, there was grave danger of a Commumst 
revolution at the very time that peace was concluded. 
The responsible elements of the state closed their ranks 
and gave rise to the movement which is now designated 
as “Fascism.” The Blackshirts marched on Rome, where 
the King was shrewd enough to bow before the storm 
in order to preserve the dynasty. Since 1922 Italy has 
been under the Fascist regime, which, in practice, means 
the personal dictatorship of Benito Mussolini. This inde¬ 
fatigable and resolute statesman has done much to raise 
and to strengthen the spirit of national consciousness in 
Italy. 

Mussolini’s foreign policy is characterized by vigour 
and a sense of initiative. It has, apparendy, been inspired 
by the necessity of securing colonies for an impoverished 
and over-populated Italy lacking raw materi^. Such 
colonics might supply part of the demand for the latter 
and provide an oudet for settling the surplus population 
on the soil. For the first time since the unification of 
Italy under the House of Savoy, the basic principle of 
her foreign policy, the maintenance of go^ relations 
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with Britain, has been disregarded. Italy’s plans for the 
conquest of Abyssinia by force of arms, with the object 
of incorporating the country in her colonial possessions, 
were resolutely opposed by Britain. This opposition was 
fully supported by the League of Nations, which clearly 
realized that another fiasco would irreparably weaken its 
position. The League had, to all intents and purposes, 
failed in its intervention over the Manchurian Question 
between Japan and China, neither had it succeeded in 
preventing the Chaco War in South America; a state of 
war between Italy and Abyssinia, both members of the 
League, must put Geneva into a painful quandary. The 
representatives of the League of Nations ideology were, 
therefore, prepared to go to any lengths to prevent war 
from breaking out or, failing success in so doing, to 
brand Italy as the “aggressor” and to compel her sub¬ 
mission by the appUcation of sanctions. 

For the first time in the history of the League of 
Nations the apphcation of sanctions was resorted to and 
a general boycott of ItaUan trade and shipping called 
fo^ a storm of indignant protests from the unfortunate 
country, groaning under the burden of a great colonial 
war which was imposing a severe strain on Italian 
industry. Sanctions in regard to the supply of raw 
materials, which would have rendered a continuation of 
the war extremely difficult if not impossible, were never 
actually applied. Impartial obser\'ers were of opinion 
that Britain might be inclined to accept Italy’s challenge, 
by using the British Navy, the bulk of which had been 
concentrated in the Mediterranean, to break the power of 
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Fascist Italy. The uncertainty as to the extent to which 
warships in the Mediterranean could withstand attack 
from the air and the xmpreparedness of the British fight¬ 
ing forces due to a consistent policy of retrenchment, 
coupled with the rapid Italian advance on the Abyssinian 
capital, Addis Ababa, and the flight of the Negus from 
the country, made the position of Britain and of the 
League of Nations untenable. The British Government 
had to accept a diplomatic defeat, which, in the words 
of a British statesman, “was the heaviest since the 
surrender of Yorktown in the American War of 
Independence.” 

The League of Nations, put to the test for the third 
time on an issue which was to determine its continued 
existence, had again failed completely. Since that time 
the condition of the League has been critical and it is 
not yet possible to foretell what its end will be. It is 
worthy of note that Italy has not resigned her member¬ 
ship of the League, although she is no longer taking an 
active part in its deliberations. The success in Abyssinia 
raised the prestige of Mussolini and of his country 
throughout the world. The King of Italy assumed the 
tide of Emperor and the states friendly to Italy, headed 
by Germany, hastened to give official recognition of an 
accomplished fact Britain, France and a number of 
other countries have not yet done so. 

Far-seeing British and Italian statesmen were anxious 
to improve the strained relations between their respective 
countries, to bury the past and to create a modus vivendi. 
After prolonged negotiations the Gentlemen’s Agreement 
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of the 2nd January, 1937, was arrived at, but the 
improvement in the relations was of short duration. The 
reply of the British people was a programme of rearma¬ 
ment on a scale unheard of in modem times. It became 
clear that the United Kingdom was determined to main¬ 
tain British supremacy in the Mediterranean, while it was 
equally obvious that memories of the greamess of the 
Imperium Romanum and of the part played in history 
by the maritime republic of Italy were strengthening that 
country’s aspirations to Mediterranean supremacy. 
Although the dilatory and vacillating policy of France 
during the Abyssinian crisis may have tended to deter 
Britain from attacking Italy, the present intimate Franco- 
British relations are, to a certain extent, afiected by the 
tension between Paris and Rome. 

The conquest of Ethiopia has greatly enhanced Italian 
prestige in the world, and the new Empire, when satis- 
fectorily opened up, will probably do something to 
improve Italy’s unfavourable position in regard to the 
possession of sources of supply of raw materials. The 
man -power of Abyssinia will constitute a potential reserve 
for the strength of Italy’s troops. The actual conquest 
of the country was largely effected with coloured troops, 
and representative units of these were accorded a 
prominent place at the brilliant review with which 
Mussolini celebrated the first anniversary of the founda¬ 
tion of the new Empire on the 9th May, 1937. The 
Italian General Staff was clearly desirous of emphasizing 
the value which it placed on the coloured elements in the 

military organization of Italy. - 
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There are, of course, certain disadvantages to be recog¬ 
nized as counter-balancing the above advantages won by 
Italy. Egypt and the Sudan are now enclosed between 
the territorial possessions of Italy, and the new military 
road through Cyrenaica should enable her to exercise 
strong military pressure in Egypt at any time; but the 
same applies to Abyssinia, in so far as the Sudan, British 
Somaliland and Kenya are concerned. The military 
establishments of the British Central African Territories 
have already been increased in consequence of the Italian 
occupation of Abyssinia. British sea commumcations 
with the Far East are now exposed to attack not only 
in the Mediterranean, but also in the long and narrow 
passage of the Red Sea, which can readily be blockaded. 
Furthermore, there is always the danger of interference 
in Arabia, a country which is peculiarly sensitive to out¬ 
side influences and may be the source of perennial 
trouble. 

The conflict of interests between the British and Italo- 
Abyssinian Empires is so fundamental, that there are 
bound to be periods of strained relations between these 
Great Powers, without necessarily involving them in 
hostilities or preventing an effective and friendly adjust¬ 
ment of their differences on a permanent basis. 

The conflict which has now broken out in the Far 
East between China and Japan made it highly desirable 
for the British Government to effect a speedy settlement 
of the difficulties with which they were faced in other 
parts of the world. The Duce and the British Premier 
exchanged friendly letters,, and conversations for the pur- 
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pose of amplifying and widening the scope of the 
Gcndemen’s Agreement recently concluded between the 
two Great Powers, are to take place at an early date. As 
relations between France and Italy have, in consequence 
of events in the Western Mediterranean, deteriorated 
rather than improved, and as Italy’s policy in Spain 
has led to a sharp conflict with So\iet Russia, Signor 
Mussolini may well think it desirable to eliminate any 
existing friction between his country and Great Britain. 
It is worthy of notice that, although the British Govern¬ 
ment have let it be known that they will regard activities 
on the northern shore of the Red Sea on the part of any 
European power with disfavour, Italy has not refrained 
from renewing (on the 4th September, 1937) her treaty 
with the Yemen, concluded in 1926. 

Italy’s birth-rate in the nineteenth century showed a 
sharp rise. Her population of some 20 milhons in 1812, 
rose to over 35 millions in 1910, and to over 41 milhons 
in 1931 (including the population of the newly acquired 
territories). The relatively restricted area of the Appenine 
Peninsula cannot support so many people, and ever since 
the middle of the nineteenth century Italy has been one 
of the largest contributories to the ever-increasing flow 
of European emigration overseas. North and South 
America in particular have absorbed millions of Italian 
immigrants. 

The interests of the countries receding these immi¬ 
grants and those of their mother country are in direct 
opposition to each other; whereas the former are desirous 
of assimilating the newcomers as quickly as possible and 
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of making them into good citizens of their new home, 
the mother country is using every endeavour, including 
special organizations and subventions, to mamtain the 
ties between the emigrants and their native land and to 
utilize them, so to speak, as a weapon of their home 

imperialism. . i r 

The Italian settlers in the U.S.A., in particular, form 

a very close corporation and maintain numerous secret 
societies originating in their native land. Although their 
industry and frugality render them desirable immigrants, 
the criminal classes of certain cities, such as New York 
and Chicago, include a regrettably high percentage of 
Italians in their ranks. 

In the South of France the Italian element plays an 
important part, while in Tunis, although the upper and 
official classes are French, the Italian element among the 
lower classes of the population is large enough to cause 
man y of them to feel cer tain that Tunis will, in due 
course, become Italian. 

The weakest feature of Italy’s position from an inter¬ 
national aspect is the parlous state of her finances. The 
country was never wealthy and, as already stated, agri¬ 
culture is still the principal occupation of its people. The 
paucity of raw materials has prevented the development 
of Italy’s industries on a scale comparable to that of 
other countries more favoured by Nature in this respect. 
Revenues from taxation, the main source of any financial 
strength, cannot be increased beyond a certain point 
Italy’s budget shows a chronic deficit and has involved 
the comparatively impoverished country in a national 
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debt of something like eleven hundred million pounds, 
the floating debt at the end of August, 1935, amounting 
to one hundred and forty million pounds. The funding 
of such a debt is a difficult matter, as the accretion of 
capital imder present conditions and the consequent ability 
to subscribe loan issues is extremely slow. The enormous 
expenditure involved by the Abyssinian War reduced the 
gold reserve, and the trade of the coimtry, throttled by 
the application of sanctions, has been slow to recover. 
The latest returns indicate that Italy has an adverse trade 
balance of about ten and a half mill ion pounds, and this 
adverse balance is likely to be maintained permanently, 
notwithstanding a prudent and highly centralized 
economic policy which aims at equalizing the value of 
the national imports and exports and at reducing the 
annual budget deficits. As the effects of the World 
Economic Slump wear off, the rapidly growing tourist 
traffic in Italy will certainly have a favourable reper¬ 
cussion on the national exchequer, but the recent decision 
of the Rome authorities to emulate the British programme 
of rearmament will impose a burden on the country’s 
exiguous financial resources to which they cannot hope 
to be equal. The good relations which Italy is now 
endeavouring to maintain with Germany are undoubtedly 
aimed at m akin g the world position of the Italian Empire 
seem brilliant, but the policy of expansion and Mediter¬ 
ranean supremacy on which Italy has embarked is arous¬ 
ing some misgivings over the future of her great people 
among her foreign friends. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


FRANCE 

The French have from time immemorial instinctively 
looked upon themselves as the special favourites of 
destiny, and an examination of the geographical position 
of their coimtry in Europe, the formation of its frontiers, 
the development of its people and the history of the 
nation appear to provide some justification for such a 
claim. 

The frontiers of France are almost everywhere clearly 
delineated by the natural conformation of the earth’s 
surface to a degree that is unparalleled in any other 
northern or central state of Europe. The shape of the 
country being roughly rectangular, the northern border 
of France is washed by the Channel and the western side 
comprises a long stretch of Adantic coast-line. Spain is 
separated from France by the Pyrenees, which arc so 
steep and impenetrable that they might have been 
expressly designed by Nature to provide a barrier between 
the two countries. The southern coast of France includes 
a number of harbours open to the Mediterranean, and 
is bounded at its eastern extremity by the slopes of the 
Alps, which extend from these to the Lake of Geneva, 
whence the frontier runs northward along the banks 
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of the Rhine, It curves westwards along the border of 
Belgium, until it reaches the Channel. The only really 
vulnerable part of the French frontier is the northern¬ 
most stretch, contiguous with the low-lying plains of 
Belgium, where Nature has not provided any natural 
bulwark and the “sacred soil” of France has been invaded 
by her eastern neighbour on three occasions in the past 
century. The first occasion was when Napoleon was 
overwhelmed by the combined forces of almost the whole 
of Europe; the second, when the French politicians, true 
to their time-honoured tradition, made an ill-conceived 
attempt to prevent the unification of Germany under the 
leadership of Prussia by force of arms; and the third, 
when the ine\itable decay of Austria raised the question 
of the annexation of the Habsburg territories by Ger¬ 
many and her consequent elevation to the supremacy of 
the continent of Europe. 

This triple invasion in the course of a century has 
caused the French to consider the principle of “security” 
as being the basic creed of their entire policy. This con¬ 
centration on security has given the latter-day policy of 
France a sense of inflexibility and unreality which some¬ 
times threatens to endanger the very maintenance of 
peace. The decision practically to entrust the destinies of 
the world to Moscow, may become a standing menace to 
the peace of Europe. 

The tTA'o seaboards of France are reflected in her system 
of inland watervs'ays, the Seine, Loire and Garonne flow¬ 
ing into the Channel and Atlantic, and the Rhone into 
the Mediterranean, This division of the French rivers 
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into two systems has left its mark on the course of French 
history. The naval forces of France, based on her various 
naval ports, could not be concentrated without circum¬ 
navigating the entire Iberian Peninsula and the junction 
between French Atlantic and Mediterranean Fleets had 
always to be made somewhere off the south coast of 
Spain. The decisive lictory of the British fleet over the 
combined French squadrons just in Trafalgar Bay was 
not due to chance. Since that time France has finally 
renounced her ambitions towards naval supremacy, and 
ever since the Ojngress of Vienna—apart from phases of 
acute rivalry, more especially over colonial matters the 
relations between the two Great Powers have remained 
consistently friendly. 

The spirit of restless enterprise characteristic of the 
French expressed itself in a stnving for colonial con¬ 
quests at a very early date. In the course of the pro¬ 
longed struggle for naval supremacy France laid the 
foundations of a colonial empire which, more especially 
on the continent of North America, justified the greatest 
hopes of a brilliant future. A fact which is frequently 
forgotten is that at the end of the eighteenth century not 
a vestige of this mighty colonial empire of France was 
left, and she was thrown back on her European terri¬ 
tories, which, after the defeat of Napoleon at Waterloo, 
were in their turn seriously menaced. The recovery of 
France during the nineteenth century was an achieve¬ 
ment, the importance of which should not be overlooked. 
The re-creation of a vast colonial empire, after the 
disasters of the Napoleonic Wars and the defeat of 
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1870-71, is a brilliant illustration of the success which 
frequently attends boldness, enterprise and determina¬ 
tion. It should serve to revive the hopes of the people 
who regard the acquisition of colonial possessions as 
essential for the renewal of Germany’s greamess. 

Shortly after the defeat by Britain, Austria and the 
other allied states and its diplomatic sequel at the Con¬ 
gress of Vienna, the ambitions of the French were 
kindled anew. Algeria was annexed after a fierce con¬ 
flict and feelers were stretched out towards Tunis, but it 
required the Congress of Berlin to bring about its annexa¬ 
tion by France. The possession of Morocco was necessary 
to round off the North African territories of France and 
the Moroccan crisis formed a prelude to the World War. 

The inhabitants of France are a mixture of different 
elements. The original Gallic population of the country 
underwent a radical change during the centuries of 
Roman rule. In the north the Flemish element, which 
has only recently begun to show signs of racial conscious¬ 
ness, has considerable influence. The Franks have left 
their mark and the Normans also contributed charac¬ 
teristics to their descendants, while in the south traces 
of Roman, Spanish, Italian and Arab influence are clearly 
recognizable. 

France achieved national unity and was successful in 
winning a prominent place in the world early in her 
history. Louis XI was the first French monarch to lay 
the foundations of national unity, and if the methods 
he employed may seem barbarous by present-clay stan¬ 
dards and what might be considered his unnecessary 
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cruelty casts a shadow across his reign, it is certain, 
nevertheless, that they were effective in breaking the 
power of the stubborn and arrogant feudal lords, whose 
attitude rendered all ideas of orderly government 
impossible. 

That great statesman and leader of men, Armand du 
Plessis, Cardinal de Richelieu, is rightly honoured by the 
people of France as the real creator of their country s 
greamess. His overthrow of the Huguenots and the 
consequent religious unification of France was the 
culminating point of his lengthy and difficult struggle to 
achieve power, supported though he was by the good 
will of his king, and it enabled him to curb the ambition 
of the great nobles by the most drastic means. He was 
succeeded by the Italian Cardinal Mazarin, who followed 
in his footsteps and successfully continued his policy. 
The fruits of his labours were enjoyed by Louis XIV, 
whose ambition, industry, efficiency and magnificence 
enabled him to combine the whole of the state in his own 
person, and whose reign marked a period in the history 
of France which is still regarded by her people as their 
ideal. However, even Louis XIV was to learn through 
bitter experience that, by an immutable law, it was not to 
the advantage of Europe to tolerate an unlimited growth 
of the power of any single state. Overpowering strength 
automatically calls forth coalition. Despite his proud 
motto Ne pluribus impar (“not an unequal match for 
numbers”), the old king was forced to make a peace 
treaty with a coalition headed by William of Orange, 
King of England, the terms of which left his honour 
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unstained but broke the wings of the high-flying ambi¬ 
tion of ruined and exhausted France. 

The brilliance of the absolute French monarchy had 
dazzled the greater part of contemporary opinion to 
such an extent as to blind it to the cracks already dis¬ 
tinctly -visible in the structure of the French State, and 
although certain clear-sighted and able men, such as the 
great military engineer Vauban, uttered serious warnings, 
the voice of the common people was unheeded. Unend¬ 
ing wan, the maintenance of a standing army and 
the extravagance of the court, continually added to 
the burden of the national debt. Beginning with the 
middle of the eighteenth century, financial disasters were 
the main issue of every internal political crisis. The 
prestige of the court was destroyed by a consistently 
unfortunate foreign policy. The increasingly hopeless 
state of the national finances eventually led to the convo¬ 
cation of the States-General and ushered in the Revolu¬ 
tion, the destructive and creative impulses of which ran 
through France like wildfire. 

Like all revolutions, that of France released formidable 
popular forces. Napoleon came to power and continued 
the old struggle against British naval supremacy and 
against the overwhe lmin g Continental influence of 
Austria by a series of brilliant victories. Decisively 
defeated at the Nile and Trafalgar, he undertook the 
hopeless task of attempting to conquer an amphibious 
enemy solely with his army. He succumbed to the might 
of the great coalition formed to oppose him and ended 
his days on the lonely island of St. Helena. 
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France, let off fairly lightly by the Congress of Vienna, 
recalled the Bourbons and devoted herself to repairing 
the ravages caused by devastating wars. Modern French 
writers maintain—^and produce a certain amount of 
evidence in support of their views—that the decades after 
the Napoleonic Wars were happy days for France in 
which a substantial material recovery of the country 
took place and which witnessed a rapid increase in its 
wealth and culture. The golden days of art and literature 
of the thirties of last century undoubtedly constitute one 
of the brightest periods of the later history of France. 

However, as the witty French historian, Jacques de 
Bainville, who knows his countrymen’s foibles 
thoroughly, has stated: “the French began to feel 
bored.” This led to the Revolution of 1848 and the 
“Bourgeois Monarchy” of King Louis Philippe, who 
made a great point of ordering his life, outwardly at 
least, to resemble as closely as possible that of the French 
petit bourgeois in order to comply with the growing 
popular demand for social equality. 

The mystic spirit of Napoleon’s First Empire still 
remained alive and it recalled the citizens’ memories to 
the great days when the tramp of French grenadiers 
made Europe tremble. A nephew of the Great Corsican 
was still hving and his futile earlier attempts to seize 
the throne were forgiven and forgotten; thus it was that 
his coup of the ist and 2nd December, 1851, enabled 
him to grasp power and to anoint his authority with the 
oil of democracy by confirming it by means of an over¬ 
whelming majority at a popular plebiscite. 
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Contrary to the policy of his Bourbon predecessors, 
whose chief concern was the maintenance of peace and 
the increase of the material prosperity of the people, 
Napoleon III considered it desirable to avoid malfing 
the mistake of offering the people of France too smaU 
a display of pomp and show, hereby precipitating his 
own fall. The nephew of the great Napoleon forsook 
the basic principles of France’s Continental policy since 
the days of Richeheu—an error for which later French 
historians reproach him. In the campaign of 1859 
threw the weight of the entire might of France into the 
scales in order to drive Austria out of Italy and to open 
the way to the unification of that country by the genius 
of the Sardinian statesman Cavour. Napoleon also 
incurred deep reproaches for his attitude towards Otto 
von Bismarck, who w'as not a whit behind Cavour in his 
zeal for the unification of his own country, Germany, 
under the leadership of Prussia. When the overthrow 
of Austria in 1866 rendered it clear that the unification 
of Germany would not be long delayed, the Emperor 
contented himself with half-hearted protests and allowed 
Bismarck to mislead him with vague promises of com¬ 
pensation. In 1870, when he was already a sick man 
and his country was inadequately prepared for war, he 
finally resolved to oppose the unification of Germany by 
force of arms. His decision led to utter defeat and 
the eclipse of his dynasty. France had to cede Alsace 
and Lorraine and to pay what then seemed a huge war 
indemnity to Germany. Furthermore, the skilful 
diplomacy of Bismarck contrived the complete isolation 
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of France for many years to come, thereby rendering all 
ideas of a war of vengeance impracticable. 

The brilliance of the Napoleonic regime, as demon¬ 
strated to the world by the World Exhibition in Paris, 
surpassed anything yet seen at that time. Eye-witnesses 
subsequendy declared that only those who had actually 
known the Paris of Napoleon and Eugenie could appre¬ 
ciate the meaning of real elegance and culture. 

After the signature of the Treaty of Frankfort, France 
withdrew completely within herself. The generation 
then growing to manh ood was obsessed with one idea, 
vengeance for 1870-71 • The witty Marshal Lyautey 
related that he and some of his friends were intended for 
a diplomatic career, both by tra ini ng and inclination, 
but that the events of 1871 moved all of them to enter 
the army. 

Under the influence of the hterary circles so strongly 
identified with Panslavism and of its effect on the court 
and the country in general, Russia had gradually moved 
further and further away from Austria, with whom her 
relations were tending to deteriorate due to repeated 
friction over interests in the Balkans. Since the Congress 
of Berlin, at which Bismarck endeavoured to play the 
honest broker between Britain and Russia and Russia and 
Austria, the French attitude to Russia had undergone a 
change. The necessity of floating a loan due to the 
exigence of the national finances coupled with the desire 
to counter-balance the growing power of Germany and 
Austria led to the conclusion of the Franco-Russian 
Alliance of 1891. Its signature provided one of the first 
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causes of the World War. The temporary weakening of 
the Tsar’s Empire, due to the heavy defeat kthc 
Manchurian War, crippled Russia’s power for man y years 
and enabled German diplomacy to win a fairly easy 
success at the conclusion of the crisis produced by the 
annexation of Bosnia. An attempt to repeat this diplo¬ 
matic success was partly responsible for the outbreak of 
the Great War. 

The world position of France to-day, after her victory 
in the Great War —a success primarily due to skilful 
diplomacy—is brilliant, but the reverse side of the medal 
should not be overlooked. The creation of two great 
and completely centralized states beyond her eastern 
boundary will never again permit her to become as 
powerful as she was when she had a loose confederation 
of various states as a neighbour. 

The population of France is more or less stationary 
and its development is not altogether satisfactory as 
regards numbers. The effect of the falling birth-rate is 
being counteracted by a systematic tr ainin g of the 
coloured peoples inhabiting the French colonial posses¬ 
sions, but this policy is attended by its own peculiar 
dangers. 

Contrary to the cases of Germany and the U.S.A., 
France has not subordinated her national development 
to industrialism, but has contrived to preserve a certain 
equilibrium between her town dwellers and the popula¬ 
tion settled on the land and between industry and 
agriculture. This equilibrium has made France less suscep¬ 
tible to the effects of an economic crisis, such as the 
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recent World Crisis, than more highly industrialized 
states proved to be. While the maximum number of 
unemployed workers in the U.S.A. reached some 14 
millions and in Germany about 6.7 millions, France, 
vidth a total population of just over 41 millions, has never 
yet had as many as one million unemployed. 

Nevertheless, France has recendy ^en in the throes 
of a great national crisis, the Anal issue of which cannot 
yet be forecast Her budget has for years past shown a 
heavy deAcit, and the nation's credit now appears to be 
inadequate for the purpose of borrowing in the open 
market in order to cover this deAcit All attempts to 
secure short-term or long-term credits have, so far, proved 
unsatisfactory. The authority of parliament has been 
gready impaired by the chronic Anancial crisis and 
through grave public scandals which have never been 
thoroughly inquired into. 

The last government of M. Pierre Laval proved 
unequal to its task. The influential Radical Socialist 
Party are, notwithstanding the apparendy revolutionary 
party name which they bear, mosdy representative of the 
middle class, small capitalist elements of the nation, and 
are, therefore, in favour of a moderate policy. The 
spring elections of 1936 led, as was anticipated, to an 
appreciable swing to the left, due to a number of causes, 
such as Laval’s rigid policy of deflation which has since 
been strongly condemned throughout France. 

After their success at the polls the parties of the Left 
combined to form a “Popular Front.” M. L6on Blum, 
a descendant of a German Jewish family, became Prime 
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Minister. Among his colleagues, the Radical Socialist 
Minister of War, M. Daladier, contrived to strengthen 
his position and to raise his prestige throughout the 
country, but in other respects the Popular Front Govern¬ 
ment had a difficult time, being hampered by frequent 
internal conflicts over its pohcy. The extremists of the 
Left, supported by the trade unions and not only 
influenced but actually inspired by Soviet Russia, con¬ 
sistently clamoured for internal political reforms in 
France on Soviet lines and for a foreign policy founded 
on a close military alliance with Russia. The parties of 
the Right opposed both these demands. 

Independent obsen^ers have long thought that improve¬ 
ments in social legislation for the masses of the French 
people and, more especially, for the working class, were 
overdue. Little was done to improve their lot in the 
years following the World War, but the government of 
M. Blum proceeded to deal with the question in a 
manner described by its critics as recklessly irresponsible. 
Wages were increased and a forty-hour working week 
was either imposed forthwith or promised at an early 
date in all branches of trade and industry. An epidemic 
of strikes swept over the country, in which the hand 
of the Soviet could be clearly recognized. The novel 
method of “stay-in strikes” in which the strikers occupied 
the premises in which they were working could certainly 
be looked upon as the latest invention of Moscow. 
French capital, ever tenacious, cautious and egotistic, 
grew alarmed at the attitude of the government, declined 
to subscribe to its state loans and took flight abroad. 
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Even now, conditions in France are unsettled and con¬ 
fidence has not yet been re-established. This chronic 
state of uncertainty, accentuated by the unavoidable 
devaluation of the national currency has reacted so 
unfavourably on France’s productive capacity as to have 
practically excluded her from the world recovery of the 
years 1936-37. 

Notwithstanding all the fine speeches of French states¬ 
men, the real cause of the evil which is still crippling the 
country is the permanent deficit in the national budget, 
which has yet to be wiped out. The devaluation of the 
franc was intended to effect this, but a scries of mistakes 
on the part of the government in connexion with the 
measures taken for the purpose almost entirely destroyed 
any benefit which they might be expected to produce. 
The rise in the cost of living wiped out any advantages 
that might have been gained by the devaluation of the 
currency and involved the French treasury in further 
difficulties. The State can no longer obtain funds by 
borrowing and the responsibility for this state of affairs 
lies at the door of the Ministry of Finance, which sur¬ 
rendered to the demands of capital at a time of crisis 
and floated the National Defence Loan of March, 1937, 
in foreign currency. Even so, the loan proved a failure 
and although issued at 98 and guaranteed on a gold basis, 
it later fell to as low as 90 francs, while the three per 
cent, so-called “Perpetual Rentes” actually fell below 60 
francs, the lowest value reached since 19^. 

The national credit of France is likely to feel the ill- 
effects of the pseudo-success of the National Defence 
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Loan of March, 1937, for some time to come. The 
chaotic state of the treasury is a standing menace to 
France and it must not be forgotten that the great 
French Revolution was, in the first instance, brought 
about by the problem of the national debt, which was 
trifling as judged by present-day standards and could 
certainly have been solved by an efficient administration. 

In view of the precarious state of the country’s 
finances, the Blum cabinet asked parliament for extra¬ 
ordinary powers. These were granted by the Chamber 
with some reluctance, but were refused by the Senate 
which distrusted the Blum administration. Led by the 
veteran statesman, Joseph Caillaux, the Finance Com¬ 
mittee of the Senate imposed a number of rigid condi¬ 
tions, practically nullifying the powers sought by the 
Blum cabinet, which thereupon resigned. 

A new government was formed by M. Chautemps, a 
prominent leader of the Radical Socialist Party, with M. 
Blum as Vice-President of the Council. Most of the 
minis terial portfolios remained in the same hands as 
before, so that the composition of the new government is 
almost identical with that of its predecessor. It would 
be premature to guess at its future policy. 

The financial situation is so acute that it calls for the 
instant attention of M. Chautemps and his colleagues. 

In spite of the great similarity in composition between the 
Chautemps cabinet and that of Blum, there is no doubt 
that the Prime Minister and his Finance Minister, 
Bonnet, adopted a quieter and more conservative policy 
than their predecessors. It appeared to begin with as 
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though the incisive measures put forward by the Fmance 
Minister would tend to a certain extent to quieten public 
opinion and thus help the stabilization of the franc. 
The latest developments seem to show that the Budget is 
still not completely balanced. Time and again the great 
hole in the Foreign Trade Balance (a deficit of nearly 
twelve milliar d francs) caused the public to flee from the 
franc to foreign currencies, so that the franc’s position in 
relation to dollars and sterling became worse and worse. 
With the continual and steady rise in price of the 
necessities of life a tendency for strike disorders to break 
out again made itself shown. These symptoms taken 
together indicate little hope that the economic life of 
France has reached a penod of tranquility. 

The ratification of the pact with Soviet Russia was 
deferred for a long time and was only carried through in 
the teeth of vigorous opposition in France. The wholly 
destructive doctrine of Moscow naturally aroused misgiv¬ 
ings amongst the more sober French elements, but the 
general fear of Germany’s rearmament is so great that no 
responsible French statesman dares to suggest that the offer 
of the armed assistance of Russia should be declined. 

The French relations to Britain have become consider¬ 
ably closer under the Blum regime. Well-informed 
circles believe that an actual alliance to meet certain 
eventualities is probable. As reasons not unconnected 
with the Far East make it desirable for the British govern¬ 
ment to maintain friendly relations with Moscow, France 
does not have to face the risk of being required to choose 
between the United Kingdom and Russia. 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
GREAT BRITAIN 

Separaud by 22 miles of sea from the Continent of 
Europe, the island state covered by England, Scotland 
and Wales is almost exactly north of the Franco< 5 ennan 
frontier, where the latter meets Belgium. Until recent 
times the “silver streak” of the Channel provided an 
imjppsable obstacle to any potential attackers of the 
British Isles for as long as the White Ensign ruled the 
seas* 

The inhabitants of the island are of mixed origin. 
Conquered by the Romans under Caesar, the influence 
of that great people on the Celtic aborigines remained a 
permanent one. Later invaders included the Saxons 
under Hengist and Horsa, the Jutes and Angles, all of 
whom were largely absorbed by the original inhabitants; 
and finally came Ac Normans under William Ae Con¬ 
queror. Welsh tribes of Celts, closely related to Ae 
Bretons of France, preserved Aeir independent eristipnce 
in Ae mountainous districts of Wales, and in Ac NorA, 
Ae wild and warlike Scottish clans , probably diluted by 
Scandinavian immigrants, dominated Ae Highlands of 
Scotland. Down to Ae eighteenA century England and 
Scotland were frequently at war, Ae fighting being of a 
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ferocious and barbarous nature, scarcely equalled in any 
other country even in those wild days. The Scottish 
struggle for independence only died down in the 
eighteenth century, since which time the country has 
become wholly assimilated to England and a large per¬ 
centage of the bold and enterprising pioneers who built 
up the greatness of the British Empire have been 
Scotsmen. 

This mixture of races has, in the course of centuries, 
produced the present-day type of Englishman or Briton, 
who bears distinct traces of his affinity with the Germanic 
race. 

Already at an early date the English endeavoured to 
find an oudet for their surplus energy by extending their 
dominion over the territories of France, which seemed 
to be so near their own country. They continued these 
efforts down to the seventeenth century, when they finally 
realized that even the few fortresses which they possessed 
in France {e.g., Dunkirk) could no longer be held in the 
face of the growing strength of that country. 

England went through her great constitutional crisis 
in the days of Cromwell. This strong and enigmatic 
personality, imbued with the religious fer\^our typical of 
his time, broke the power of the Crown and asserted 
the authority of Parliament, which had, in the past, been 
frequently disregarded. Although the monarchy was 
restored after the death of Cromwell, the pre-eminence 
of Parliament remained unchallenged and the Constitu¬ 
tion as established by him has continued in being, ruling 
out all possibility of any serious internal friction. This 
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continuity of the British Constitution is one of the secrets 
of Britain’s greatness. 

The recognition of the vital importance of Britain’s sea 
power and of her need of naval supremacy, coupled with 
a great mercantile fleet to carry on her overseas trade, 
dates from Cromwell’s day, which also marked the 
loginning of the long struggle with France, lasting until 
the Congress of Vienna, in the course of which the 
United Kingdom sought and found allies on the 
Continent. 

France had founded a ^eat colonial empire, both in 
India and in North America, where a chain of French 
outposts stretched from the icy wilds of Northern Canada 
to the Gulf of Mexico. Repeatedly defeated at sea, first 
the Bourbons and then Napoleon lost their huge terri¬ 
tories, the conquest and consolidation of which had made 
France the leading world power. At the time the 
Congress of Vienna met for the purpose of putting an 
end to this involved struggle, France had lost practically 
the whole of her overseas possessions, while those of 
Britain had been enormously increased. Had it not been 
for the fact that the North American Colonics, actively 
supported by France, had rebelled against England and 
secured their independence, the whole of the vast con¬ 
tinent of North America and its unlimited potential 
resources would not only have remained English-speaking 
and English in outlook, but under British rule and the 
present-day world power of Britain would have been 
even greater and more influential than it is now. 

The phenomenal rise of British power dates from just 
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about the time of the Congress of Vienna. No navy m 
the world could be regarded as a menace to the all- 
powerful British Navy. Britain possessed a virtual mono¬ 
poly in overseas trade and nearly all the new inventions 
made in those years were either of British origin or 
acquired and developed by British interests. 
resources of Britain in coal and mineral wealth, capital 
and banking facilities, shipping, harbours and overseas 
ports, all combined to enable the country to weather the 
heavy slump which set in after the Napoleonic Wars 
and to enter on a period of unparalleled economic pros¬ 
perity. From modest beginnings, the rapidly growing 
cotton-spinning trade soon became one of the most 
important branches of British industry. 

The population of the United Kingdom quadrupled 
itself in the course of the nineteenth century, thereby 
indicating the extent to which the resources of the 
country had developed during that time. 

The colonial possessions of Britain were immensely 
increased after the Congress of Vienna and included the 
Indian Empire with its population (in 1910) of over 315 
millions. The Boer Republics of South Africa, origin¬ 
ally founded and developed, as was so frequently the 
case, by Dutch settlers, were conquered after a long and 
costly war, but the crowning triumph of British statesman¬ 
ship was their subsequent incorporation in the British 
Empire and conversion, within a few years after the 
years of bitter fighting, into a loyal corner-stone of that 
Empire. In Canada, where the French language and 
traditions were maintained in the Eastern Provinces, the 
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aZIT Wt to connect the 

donuc and Pacific seaboards and help to derelop the 

natural resources of the Dominion, which is nL a 
OTOUS trade competitor of its neighbour, the USA 
Australia, that distant outpost in the Pacific, and New 

Zta^d ^e two of the brightest jewels in the Crown of 
the British Empire. 

Bntain’s great opponent throughout the nineteenth 
century was Russia, and at almost every point of contact 
^tween the Bear and the Whale,” there was friction 
One such pomt was at the Turkish Straits-the Bosphorus 
and Dardanelles. Russia was always striving for a free 
outlet to the Mediterranean and Britain always did her 
utmost to prevent her from securing it Even in the 
days of Nelson, Britain had regarded her interests in 
the Mediterranean as vitally important and had provided 
herself with naval bases at Gibraltar and Malta. Since 
the opening of the Suez Canal, the Mediterranean sea- 
route to India and the Far East had become far more 
important The passage around the Cape of Good Hope 
takes about four weeks longer and is, as a rule, only used 
when the canal dues are considered prohibitive; if and 
when the charges made by the Suez Canal Company are 
reduced, the Mediterranean route via Suez will be much 
the more economical of the two. 

The Montreux Agreement of the 20th July, 1936, was 
concluded for the purpose of settling the question of the 
Straits and it gave Turkey the right to refortify the 
Bosphorus and Dardanelles—which right she proceeded 
to exercise forthwith. At the same time Russia took the 
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opportunity of securing an extension of the rights for the 
free passage of the Straits which she enjoyed. 

In view of the supercession in recent times of coal by 
oil as a fuel for naval and mercantile vessels, the import¬ 
ance of the Near Eastern oilfields in Persia and in the 
Valley of the Euphrates has been enhanced. The oil is 
conveyed thence by pipe-lines to the ports of the Eastern 
Mediterranean and this again enhances the value of the 
Mediterranean sea route. It is obviously in the interests 
of Britain to guard against any potential menace to it 
from the Black Sea Fleet of Russia. 

The conflict for power in the Middle East and in 
Central Asia between Russia and Britain lasted through 
nearly the whole of the nineteenth century, with varying 
success for both countries. Persia was one of the main 
causes. In principle both recognized that the North 
constituted the Russian and the South the British sphere 
of influence, but the actual delimitation of these spheres 
has always been somewhat nebulous and apt to vary 
according to the political situation of the two rival 
Powers. In Central Asia both of them pressed forward, 
the British with a view to securing the safety of India, 
and the Russians for the purpose of extending their 
advanced bases. The only bufler states now left arc 
Afghanistan and Tibet, in both of which countries the 
rival influences are exercised. 

China and Japan were, in the first half of the nine¬ 
teenth century, compelled to open their ports by the 
armed pressure of the navies of Britain and the U.S.A., 
and to submit to Western influence and penetration. 
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At the same time these two Asiatic states were driven 
to adopt Western methods of self-defence and opened 
up great new fields for development Russia’s 
endeavoms to find a maritime outlet to the open sea on 
the Pacific coast perturbed Britain so much that she 
decided to conclude an alliance with Japan and to assist 
^t island empire to develop its resources by every means 
in her power, more especially in regard to the creation 
of an efficient Japanese navy. Backed by the strong 
moral support of Britain, Japan captured all the Russian 
bases on the Pacific—with the exception of Vladivostock 
—in the course of the bloody Russo-Japanese War of 
1904-05, when she pushed back the Russians so far as to 
render them incapable of threatening Japanese sea-power 
in the future. 

As the rise of Germany became more marked and rapid 
and as efforts, under W illiam II, to increase her sea- 
power became more clearly recognized, British policy 
formerly hostile to France underwent a change. The 
establishment of intimate Franco-British relations led to 
an improvement in those between Britain and Russia, 
and thus it came about that when the German armies 
invaded Belgium in 1914, Britain allied herself with 
Germany’s foes. The Battle of Judand, the greatest naval 
batde in the history of the world, was indecisive, but it 
served to emphasize the numerical superiority of the 
British fleet to such a degree as to destroy finall y all 
Germany’s chances of a victorious issue of another batde 
at sea. On the conclusion of peace the entire German 
fleet was surrendered to the British and its ships were 
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eventually sunk by their own crews, thereby leaving the 
undisputed mastery of the sea to Britain. The conclusion 
of the Anglo-German Naval Agreement by Adolf Hider, 
limiting the strength of the German fleet to 35 per cent, 
of that of the British one, has removed one of the main 
causes of friction between the two countries and has 
paved the way to a better understanding between them. 

The geographical position of the British Isles, which is, 
as previously stated, exaedy north of the Franco-German 
frontier, renders it necessary for British policy to demand 
a balance of power on the Continent, as the only condi¬ 
tions which will allow the influence of Britain to be 
decisive are those under which two rival Continental 
powers more or less hold each other in check, when 
the weight of Britain’s influence thrown into the scales 
will prove the deciding factor. 

Several British administrations have openly proclaimed 
their adherence to this system of balance of power, 
although othen preferred to depart from it. Nevertheless 
the maintenance of this system of equilibrium is the key¬ 
note of Britain’s political influence, if not of her actual 
existence. It is, therefore, reasonable to judge the foreign 
policy of this country from that particular aspect. When¬ 
ever any one state becomes too strong and threatens to 
upset the balance of power in the world, Britain’s 
influence is turned against that state. Coalitions are 
then formed to check the too-rapid growth in the power 
of that particular state and to keep it down. The greatest 
of these coalitions was the one formed to combat France’s 
bid for naval supremacy when she was already the 
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strong^t military power on the Continent; it duly broke 
France’s power to such good purpose that no really great 
European war occurred throughout nearly the whole of 
the nineteenth century, thereby proving that the much- 
abused Congress of Vienna brought wellnigh a century of 
peace to Europe. 

When towards the middle of the century the growing 
power of Russia inspired her to create a great fortress and 
naval dockyard at Sevastopol in order to provide a base 
for an attack on Constantinople and the Straits, she was 
opposed by a strong coalition consisting of Britain, 
France, Turkey and the Kingdom of Sardinia and bled 
white in the desperate fighting around Sevastopol. Half 
a century later Japan, strengthened by her British 
alliance, shattered the power of Russia by means of her 
victorious campaign in Manchuria. Germany’s aspira¬ 
tions to grasp the Trident of Neptune were crushed by 
the overwhelming might of the coalition arrayed against 
her in the World War. 

The recent political unification of Germany and of Italy 
must be regarded as detrimental, even if very slightly 
so, to the interests and power of an old-established, 
wealthy, territorially vast and mighty Empire such as 
that of Britain, as it was easier to deal with a horde of 
small, divided and independent states, such as existed 
in Germany and Italy prior to their unification, than 
with two nationally conscious and powerful nations. In 
the case of Germany Herr Hitler has, through the final 
abandonment of all German aspirations towards naval 
supremacy, removed the main cause of friction with 
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Britain. Fascist Italy under Signor Mussolini has, for 
the first time since the foundation of the Kingdom under 
the House of Savoy, ventured to express open opposition 
to Britain and to talk about supremacy in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Further developments arising out of such pre¬ 
tensions will be awaited with universal interest. 

Japan, originally helped to greatness by Britain, is now 
feverishly straining every ner\'e to increase her power 
on land and sea. Britain, true to her cautious traditional 
policy, still maintains an appearance of friendship in her 
official dealings with Japan, but the construction of a 
great naval base for the Far East at Singapore clearly 
indicates that Britain is determined to provide herself 
with the means for using her power in the event of any 
change in the political situation. Japan is watching the 
development of the Singapore base with the utmost 
misgivings, which have frequently been reflected in the 
tone of the Japanese press. 

Throughout the entire nineteenth century Europe was 
the dominating continent of the world, as the advantages 
enjoyed by the inhabitants of that relatively small penin¬ 
sula in regard to education, science, industry and 
capabihty over the far more numerous population of the 
rest of the globe were so immeasurably great as to appar¬ 
ently ensure the world hegemony of Europe and there¬ 
fore that of Britain as the leading power in Europe for 
all time to come. 

The lion’s share of the world’s trade, banking, industry 
and shipping in the nineteenth century, was that of the 
Britain of Queen Victoria. Her reign undoubtedly repre- 
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sented die most brilliant period of the great history of 
the United Kingdom. Notwithstanding the spread of 
democracy, the British aristocracy, by far the greatest 
ever known in any country, are still the social and 
political leaders of the nation and are constandy being 
strengthened and freshened by the absorption of those 
elements of society whose wedth or intelligence marks 
them out for pre-eminence among their fellow-citizens. 

To-day Britain may survey the world around her with¬ 
out feeling much anxiety about her position in it Her 
diderences with Italy need not be tdcen very seriously, 
as the joints in the glittering armour of that country are 
known to be weak enough to render it necessary for her 
to preserve her sense of reality. Possible complications 
in the Pacific make it imperative for the British Empire 
to keep the Mediterranean sea-route open as the use of 
the safer, but far more lengthy. Cape route might 
jeopardize Britain’s chances of victory in a war in the 
Far East because of the supreme importance of the timp 
factor. The transport of crude oil supplies through the 
Mediterranean is also a matter of life and death for the 
British Isles, and the considerations governing this fiict 
make it essential to secure the good will of the Moslem 
inhabitants of both Arabia and Egypt, to pacify Palestine 
and to maintain friendly diplomatic relations with 
Turkey and with Greece. 

Perhaps the most disturbing feature in Britain’s poli¬ 
tical world is the ultra militarist policy of Japan. ITiere 
are distinct possibilities of a powerful coalition being 
formed in the Pacific at some future time if the militant 
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jingoes of Tokio continue to ignore the warnings of 
able and experienced Japanese statesmen. The latter have 
recently emphasized the urgent necessity of a better 
understanding with the British Empire. At the last 
Empire Conference in London the Prime Minister of 
Australia stressed the desirability of concluding a Pacific 
Pact The hope that the new Japanese Prime Minister, 
Prince Konoye, would succeed in keeping down those 
elements which were forcing their way to the fore, has 
already proved vain. The Island Empire is involved 
in a great war with the Empire of the Middle, whose 
end no one can foresee. In new of this martial develop¬ 
ment in the Far East, all thoughts of a Pacific Pact must 
be dismissed—at least for a certain time. 

The great start secured by Britain in industrial pro¬ 
duction made her the champion of free trade. Accord¬ 
ing to the free trade theories developed in the first half 
of the nineteenth century, Great Britain was to become 
the trading centre and workshop of the world. Food- 
stufis and raw materials were furnished by the countries 
whose natural function it was to yield such supplies, 
while the United Kingdom paid for such imports with 
m a n ufactured goods. The surplus profits from industry, 
commerce and shipping were invested in the producing 
countries and served to build up a fabulous amount of 
wealth, which still provides a sort of resilient protection 
against slumps, so that Britain recovered from the recent 
economic depression, the greatest in the history of the 
world, more readily and more rapidly than did the poorer 
states. 
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The development of industries in other countries, more 
especially in the British Dominions and in India, in 
Europeanized Japan and in the territories populated by 
mass i mmi gration from Europe—such as the U.S.A.- 
brought about a change in the earlier conditions. The 
springing up of new local industries, enjoying the advan¬ 
tages conferred by a saving in freight and cheap native 
labour, enabled the raw materials to be turned into 
manufactured goods on the spot This brought about a 
reduction in the volume of the imports of raw materials 
into Britain and Europe generally; it also affected the 
ability of the industrial states, to pay for imports by 
means of manufactured goods. These circumstances, 
coupled with the industrialization of the U.S.A., struck 
at the very foundations of the dogma of free trade. In 
the end. Great Britam was compelled to abandon free 
trade by erecting tariff walls to protect her home market 
and to devote her attention to the conclusion of reciprocal 
trade agreements with the British Dominions and Crown 
Colonies, in order to develop the economic potentialities 
of the latter and, in due course, to weld the British 
Empire into a single economic unit. Protective tariffs 
have already been imposed and the trading agreements 
with various parts of the Empire are in process of con¬ 
clusion. Although many difficulties still remain to be 
overcome, it must be admitted that, of all the great 
industrial states so heavily hit by the World Crisis, Great 
Britain appears to have made by far the best recovery, 
thus giving fresh proof of her amazing ability to adapt 
herself to changes of circumstances. The industrial 
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monopoly once enjoyed by the British Isles has, indeed, 
gone for ever, but the country’s wealth in raw materials, 
its exceptionally advantageous position in regard to the 
open sea—no industrial centre is more than 6o miles from 
the coast—its immense capital resources and the broad¬ 
minded perspicacity and efficiency of its diplomatists and 
business men, are likely to make British supremacy in the 
economic world unassailable for a long time to come. 
As for Britain’s two chief competitors—Germany and the 
U.S.A.—^the former is still suffering from her defeat in 
the World War and from the economic slump and the 
latter from internal troubles relating to constitutional 
matters and labour questions and also from the economic 
depression; both of them will take some time to recover 
and to revert to normal conditions. Naval and air 
supremacy are a vital necessity for the United Kingdom, 
as the brilliant advantages enjoyed by an island state 
involve corresponding responsibilities. The British Isles 
could certainly not withstand a blockade at sea for more 
than a few weeks without succumbing through 
starvation. 

A constitutional crisis occurred in England in 1937, the 
gravity of which could scarcely be over-estimated. King 
Edward VIII, who succeeded his father George V on the 
throne, offended public opinion in several important 
respects, both in the United Kingdom and throughout 
the Empire. His intention of marrying a divorced 
American lady provoked a storm of indignation in the 
Cabinet, in Parliament and among the general public. 
The King abdicated and was succeeded by his brother, 
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who ascended the throne under the name of George VI 
and was crowned King in May, 1937, with much pomp. 
The crisis was overcome without friction due to the devo¬ 
tion of the Ministers of the Crown—^more especially that- 
of the then Prime Minister, Stanley Baldwin. Time 
alone will show whether any echoes of the crisis will be 
heard. 

Although little was said in Great Britain about the 
heavy diplomatic reverse suffered over the Abyssinian 
conflict, its humiliation was deeply felt and gave rise to 
a determination that such a reverse should never again 
be suffered. The sequel was a programme of rearma¬ 
ment on an unprecedented scale, which is now in pro¬ 
cess of completion. This rearmament will impose a 
considerable burden on the finances of the country, but 
greatly increased taxation has been designed to ensure 
that an adequate proportion of this burden should be 
borne by the present generation. The programme of 
rearmament now in course of completion will, as far as 
is humanly possible, maintain British naval supremacy 
and will undoubtedly serve to allay any misgivings as 
to the defence of the realm, thereby ensuring that matters 
of foreign policy will be treated in a rational and 
im partial manner. 
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HOLLAND AND BELGIUM 


The United Netherlands, the territories which now 
include HoUand and Belgium, formed part of the world 
empire of Spain under the Habsburgs. When, early m 
the sixteenth century, the effects of the Great Schism 
began to spread, the north-eastern portion of the Nether 
lands more or less declared its adhesion to the Reformed 
Church, while the western part of the country remained 
wholeheartedly true to the Old Faith. This decision 
provided the basis for the subsquent development along 
different lines of the Eastern and Western Netherlands, 
which later defied all attempts to reunite the country. 
Spain used every possible means to subdue the rebellious 
provinces and bring them back to obedience to the True 
Faith and, during the long years beginning in 1572, 
William the Silent, Prince of Orange—a great ruler of 
his day—^fought for the freedom of Holland, with the 
utmost valour and determination until his death in 1584* 
Since that time the fortunes of Holland and of the House 
of Orange have been bound to one another through good 
and bad times. William the Silent was succeeded by 
his son, and after endless warfare the Peace of West¬ 
phalia in 1648 finally brought complete freedom to 
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Holland. As the naval power of the Dutch remained 
supreme throughout these wars, it was a significant and 
astonishing feature of the history of Holland that the 
country should emerge from the terrible struggle with a 
vast amount of wealth and a dominant influence on the 
civilization of Europe. 

The seventeenth century was, in every respect, the 
golden age of Holland. She retained her w^th and 
her trade throughout the eighteenth century, but the 
pre-eminence in art and culture passed to Bourbon 
France. After a short period of eclipse, due to the 
French Revolution and to Napoleon, the whole of the 
Netherlands—Holland and Belgium—were, at the Con¬ 
gress of Vieima, placed under the rule of a prince of the 
House of Orange as the Kingdom of the Netherlands. 
Apart from the political upheaval due to the secession of 
Belgium, Holland, during the whole of the nineteenth 
century, devoted herself to the peaceful development of 
her own country and of her colonies, while holding aloof 
from extraneous world affairs. 

Being intrepid seamen, the Dutch turned their activities 
to colonial questions at an early date. During the pro¬ 
tracted War of Independence they had laid the founda¬ 
tions of an immense colonial empire in the East Indies— 
chiefly at the expense of the Portuguese. The Dutch 
colonization of South Africa began in 1651, and in South 
America Dutch Guiana was conquered and Brazil was 
temporarily occupied; it could not, however, be held and 
had to be restored to Portugal. On the other hand, the 
Dutch contrived to retain their vast territories in the 
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East Indies, acquired during the seventeenth cenMy. 
almost intact and only their possessions on *= 
Peninsula and Ceylon had to be ceded to Btitam in 1814 

at the same time as the Cape Colony. 

With the rise of the great homogeneous national states 
the international importance of the relatively small, 
though thickly populated country was diminished, but 
as the Dutch have contrived to retam the island 
possessions of their great Indian dominions and to 
develop these into the present-day immensely wea thy 
and extensive Dutch East Indies, Holland must still be 
considered a first-class colonial power. The Dutch 
East Indies, which comprise the Greater and Lesser 
Sunda Islands, the western half of New Guinea and all 
the islands off its coasts, including the Moluccas, have 
an area almost greater than that of the whole of Europe. 
The intensive culture of their tropical products provides 
a source of huge revenue for the mother country. The 
rise of the well-armed and land-hungry Empire of Japan 
is tending to bring the widespread territories of the Dutch 
East Indies closer to the storm centre. Holland’s own 


resources are obviously unequal to the task of preserving 
her Far Eastern possessions from the covetousness of the 
Japanese and the temptation to seek the protection of the 
all-powerful Empire of Britain must frequently have 
presented itself to the Dutch; nevertheless, they have, 
hitherto, rigidly adhered to the principles of complete 
freedom of action and the history of Dutch diplomacy 
has a brilliant tradition. The mere fact that Holland, 
located in the very centre of the maelstrom of the World 
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War, preserved an honourable neutrality throughout its 
duration was no small feat of cool and resolute 
statesmanship. 

The western half of the Netherlands remained under 
Habsburg rule till 1714, when this became equivalent to 
Austrian domination. The eighteenth century attempts 
of the Imperial Chancellory in Vienna to exchange 
remote Belgium for Bavaria, removing the Wittelsbachs 
to the North Sea and rounding off the Austrian territories 
in Central Europe, formed an important chapter of con¬ 
temporary European political history. Their foilure was 
due to the opposition of Prussia. 

The Congress of Vienna, determined to set up a strong 
outpost to watch over that eternal disturber of the peace 
of Europe—France—created the United Netherlands on 
that country’s flank. Differences in race and religion, 
Dutch arrogance and French intrigues combined to bring 
about the Revolution of 1830, when the unnatural union 
was dissolved. Belgium became an independent kingdom 
under a Coburg prince and by the rapid growth of her 
trade and industries soon attained great prosperity. The 
fact that King Leopold II, acting as it were in the capa¬ 
city of a private citizen, was able to acquire a vast tract 
of temtory in Central Africa for himself and to later 
bequeath it to the Belgian nation as the Congo State, 
gives proof of the extraordinary financial and administra¬ 
tive abilities of this original monarch. 

Thus it came about that both sections of the old United 
Netherlands, pursuing different courses, were, at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, great colonial 
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powers; HoUand by the wise praervation of her early 

inquests, and Belgium by the forcible 

ni-^o^nrb century of an extensive and valuable tract of 

African territory. . t x. c • 

It is an old-^tablished and rigid principle of the forei^ 

policy of Britain that the incursion into the Netherlan^ 
of any Great Power on the Continent shall not be 
tolerated; Britain is ready to fight to her last cartridge 
in defence of this principle. Since 1830 France has ma c 
repeated efforts to acquire a paramount influence m 
Belgium, if not its actud territorial possession. Prussia s 
toleration of a Napoleonic penetration of Belgium was 
one of the cardinal points of Bismarck’s policy between 
1866 and 1870. Holland’s foreign policy has, as already 
stated, been a successful preservation of a full freedom of 
action. Belgium, still hampered in this respect by her 
recollections of the Great War, is not insensible to the 
fact that a leaning towards Great Britain is likely to 
prove safer and less risky than the allying of her fate, 
for better or for worse, with that of her western 


neighbour. 

As the memories of the Great War faded, the wishes 
of the people of Belgium in regard to taking the destimes 
of their country into their own hands came to be 
expressed in an unmistakable manner. The nation called 
for a policy of real neutrality and King Leopold III took 
the initiative in this respect by means of his historic pro¬ 
clamation. As the result of diplomatic representations, 
Belgium declared herself to be free from all international 
ties binding her to the various Great Powers by the 
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treaties concluded with the latter, except in so ^ as 
Belgian obligations under the Covenant of the League 
of Nations were concerned. Her new policy will doubt¬ 
less be directed towards a better understanding with 
Holland and a closer co-operation with Great Britain. 
France has regarded Belgium’s decision as a justification 
for an extension of the eastern frontier system of fortifi¬ 
cation (the Maginot Line) along the Franco-Belgian 
boundary up to the C hann el. 

The highly developed industries of Belgium, together 
with the relatively light social burdens carried by her 
people, have enabled the latter to derive the maYimnm 
benefit from the world recovery after the recent fynnn mir 
slump and to further the growing prosperity of thdr 
country. 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


GERMANY 

No pres€iit-<Iay Great Power is so completely the creation 
of a r uling dynasty as is the Kingdom of Prussia. It has 
fought its way up with the utmost tenacity. The Swedes, 
who played an important part in the affairs of Northern 
Gennany since the Thirty Years War, were pushed back. 
A complicated campaign of diplomacy between Britain, 
whose Hanoverian possessions gave her important 
interests in Germany, France, who never relin¬ 
quished her ambitions on the Rhine, Austria and 
Russia, both of them opposed to the rise of a 
new power in Northern Germany, which might 
prove inconvenient for them, frugality, a sound economic 
policy and the unfailing care devoted to the maintenance 
of a sufBciently strong and properly trained army, enabled 
the Prussian rulers to extend and to consolidate their 
scattered dominions. Frederick the Great wrested 
Silesia, the “brightest jewel of her crown,” from die 
gifted Empress Maria Theresa and defeated her in the 
terrible Seven Years War, notwithstanding the over¬ 
whelming material strength of the coalition arrayed 
against him. 

Frederick 11 made Prussia into a Great Power. An 
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indefatigable worker until the day of his death, he did 
all that was humanly possible to heal the wounds left by 
a long and bitter war and to build up the economic pros¬ 
perity of the country. In contrast to Austria, where the 
natural wealth of the soil favoured a certain measure of 
comfort in every-day life, Prussia’s arid soil (the Margra- 
viate of Brandenburg was once termed the “sand box of 
the Holy Roman Empire”), raw climate and relatively 
scanty population made it necessary for her to strain 
every nerve to preserve the influence she had fought to 
acquire. The crushing defeats of Jena and Auerstaedt 
caused the whole structure of the Frederican state to 
collapse, but the far-sighted genius of Baron von Stein 
and Count Hardenberg enabled them to release the latent 
force of its people and to lay the foundations of modem 
Prussia. 

The Congress of Vienna brought Prussia, whose heroic 
part in the struggle against Napoleon was slightly over¬ 
shadowed by her great allies, Russia and Austria, sub¬ 
stantial additions to her Rhenish territories. However, 
it must not be forgotten, as it frequently is, that prior to 
1866 Prussia’s territory consisted of two entirely separate 
parts—the Eastern Provinces comprising East and West 
Prussia, Pomerania, Posen and Silesia and the Western 
or Rhenish Provinces on the Rhine. The Kingdom of 
Hanover and the Grand Duchy of Hesse lay between 
these Eastern and Western Provinces and were only 
annexed in 1866. 

The political friction between the Catholic and liberal- 
minded Rhenish Provinces, formerly subject to the 
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spiritual influence of France, and the almost purely 
agrarian, stiffly bureaucratic and ultra conservative 
country of the Hohenzollerns, has lasted down to the 
present day. It was a severe handicap to the new German 
Empire which had Prussia as its kernel, that such internal 
friction—^frequently leading to sharp conflicts—should 
exist in its principal state. There was always a dangerous 
amount of ill-feeling between the Prussian Diet, with its 
three classes of electors and reactionary origin in the 
troubled times of the Revolution of 1848, which existed 
almost to the end of the World War, and the German 
Reichstag, elected by voters of equal rights. 

Impoverished Prussia was so exhausted by the 
Napoleonic Wars that her economic recovery had to be 
the first care of the country’s rulers, but the liberal views 
of the von Stein era did not endure. A period of sharp 
reaction set in, when Prussia followed the lead of Mctter- 
nich in suppressing the idea of a united German people 
governed by a freely elected parliamentary body. How¬ 
ever, the universities, which were always favoured by the 
government authority, retained a measure of healthy 
independence and receptiveness which did much to enlist 
the sympathies of wide circles of society on behalf of 
Prussia as the future leader of a united Germany in 

preference to somnolent Austria, ever inimical to 
progress. 

The July Revolution in Paris set off the explosive 
elements already present in Germany and under the 
leadership of Polish agitators, who played a part not 
unlike that of the present-day Russian Communists, 
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numerous local nsmgs broke out all over the country 
They were everywhere suppressed by the army and the 
admimstrative authorities who remained loyal The 
crushing of the outbreak of 1848 and the bitter dis- 
appomtaent over its unfulfilled hopes gave rise to a huge 
wave of emigration from Germany, mainly to the United 
btates. The number of educated and intelligent 
Germans who left their native country with feelings of 
despair at that time in order to make a new home for 
themselves on the other side of the ocean was great 
enough to introduce a substantial German element into 
the land of their adoption, where it duly acquired an 
appreciable degree of political influence. Emigrants like 
Carl Schurz soon attained influential political posts. The 
Middle West of the U.S.A. was then just being opened 
up and it absorbed very large numbers of German fugi¬ 
tives. To this day the U.S.A. gratefully recognizes the 
important contribution made by those Germans to the 
development of the Middle West, which now looks like 
becoming the backbone of the U.S. 

Probably the greatest achievement of Bismarck’s 
brilliant life-work was his early realization of the neces¬ 
sity of placating the supporters of those long-repressed 
and persecuted idealists who strove for a German parlia¬ 
ment and for a united Germany, in order to render 
possible the creation of a new German Empire under the 
leadership of Prussia. After he had prepared for the 
decisive war with Austria by his sharp and successful 
conflict with the Prussian Diet, he exacted an indemnity 
after his victory and anointed the North German League 
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—^the precursor of the new German Empire—with a 
“full drop of the oil of democracy” by establishing a 
universal, direct and secret system ballot for the election 
of the Reichstag, the parliamentary body of the new 
state. By these means he harnessed both the great ideals 
which had inspired the youth of Germany since the Wars 
of Liberation, that of a parliament of the German people 
and that of a united Germany, to the chariot of Prussia. 
The decisive step was thus taken. 

France, with that tenacity and consistency which ever 
characterized her foreign policy since the days of 
Richelieu, was determined to maintain her basic principle 
of not tolerating any form of united and militan t- national 
organization in either Germany or Italy. Both under 
the Bourbons and under Napoleon, France had, for a 
century, fought against the danger of permitting the 
Habsburgs to become too powerful in Central Europe, so 
the spectre of a highly organized and well-armed 
Germany grouped around Berlin, naturally appeared to 
her as infinitely more menacing. Fortunately Napoleon 
III, who had discarded many of his illustrious uncle’s 
ideals, was not inclined to a rigid adherence to the 
principles of the doctrine laid down by Richelieu. 
Although he did not, as he did in the case of Italy, 
use the might of France to achieve the unification of 
Germany, he allowed Bismarck to inveigle him into pro¬ 
tracted negotiations over compensation for France, which 
dragged on until it was too late. When he finally decided 
to make a serious stand against the unification of 
Germany, all the German states, including the South 
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German ones, turned against him. The disaster of Sedan 

put an ^d to the rule of Napoleon. The most important 
result of the short and victorious campaign for Germany 
was the removal of the French veto on a united Germany 
under the leadership of Prussia. ^ 

Bismarck’s far-sightedness left him under no delusion 
as to the certainty that the forces which had sought 
to prevent the establishment of a great Central European 
empire, would sooner or later return to the charge 
m order to try and bring back the old, and more 
comfortable, order of things, under which the heart of 
the Continent was composed of a crowd of ^nall and 
helpless states. Without the neutraHty of Russia neither 
the war of 1866 nor that of 1870-71 would have been 
possible. The maintenance of friendly relations with 
Russia was one of the oldest and strongest traditions of 
the House of Hohenzollem. 

Consideration for Habsburg Austro-Hungary after that 
country s defeat was the constant and strongly opposed 
endeavour of Bismarck. The Iron Chancellor had, 
during his long years of diplomatic service as the envoy 
of the North German L^gue in Fr ankf ort, enjoyed 
ample opportunity to study history and to realize that a 
solution which left many millions of Ge rmans in Austria, 
outside the German Empire, could only be an incomplete 
one. The problem of how to tighten the bonds uniting 
Germany and Austria was continually exercising 
Bismarck’s mind. The conclusion of the Austro-German 
Alliance was to mark the first stage towards his goal, 
which, after the unification of Germany, was the pre- 
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servation of the peace of Europe. He first attempted to 
ensure this in the old traditional and conservative manner 
by concluding an allian ce between the three empires of 
Russia, Germany and Austria, but the growing strength 
of Panslavism in Russia and the dissatisfaction produced 
by the meagre results of the Berlin Congress in St. 
Petersburg made it appear improbable that Russia could 
be coimted on for any length of time; therefore the 
Triple Allian ce was concluded between Germany, 
Austria and Italy; at the same time the secret Russo- 
German security pact, which was to give Russia a free 
hand in the Orient in so far as Germany was concerned, 
remained in force. Many people claim to be able to 
produce convincing proof that B ism arck would have 
hked to have included Great Bri tain in his system of 
alliances, but the Marquess of Salisbury, to whose 
administration the destinies of Britain were then com¬ 
mitted, would not hear of any scheme of that kind. 
Temporary friction arising out of questions relating to 
the acquisition of German colonies was, however, invari¬ 
ably overcome and smoothed over. 

As long as the Emperor William 1 lived, Bismarck 
was able to pursue his plans undisturbed. After the 
hundred days’ reign of the Emperor Frederick III, 
William 11 succeeded to the throne and, as was expected 
by many people, differences of opinion between the old 
Chancellor and the young Emperor were not slow to 
arise. They were, moreover, fostered and exploited by 
aU manner of intrigues. The main issue of these 
differences was the question as to how the State should 
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check the spread of Social Democracy. Bismarck was 
msistent on the use of force to crush the new movement 
and he was particularly anxious to alter the electoral law 
of the Reichstag. The young Emperor maintained that 
the workers of Germany could be won over by the State 
and refused to believe that the representatives of the 
working classes were definitely and irrevocably hostile 
to the State and bent on its destruction. He could not 
bring himself, at the very outset of his reign, to acquiesce 
in the use of violence and the possibility of bloodshed in 
the repression of popular outbreaks against the proposed 
changes in the electoral law. The matter finally brought 
about an estrangement between the Emperor and 
Bismarck, who retired in high dudgeon to his country 
residence in the Sachsenwald. In all fairness to William 
II, it must be pointed out that, in the light of subsequent 
developments, his attitude in the controversy proved to 
have been the right one. 

It would be interesting to know the reasons for this 
intransigence on the part of the aged Chancellor, con¬ 
sidering it was only a short time since his national insur¬ 
ance legislation had won the good will of the working 
classes. To-day, there is scarcely a civilized state in the 
world which has not adopted the principles of Bismarck’s 
great social insurance scheme. 

The security pact with Russia was only terminated on 
the resignation of Bismarck, although informal relations 
with Russia had for some time past been growing less 
cordial. The young Emperor placed implicit trust in the 
statesmanship of Bernhard von Biilow, who left his mark 
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on the foreign policy of William II’s reign. The main 
features of this policy were the following: The creation 
of a powerful German na\'y, strong enough to preclude 
the risk of any aggression by a maritime power; a world 
policy based on an extension and strengthening of 
German influence eveiy^vhere; and an Eastern policy 
invohing the support and regeneration of Turkey, 
inspired by the idea that the German Emperor in parti¬ 
cular was to become a sort of protector of Islam through¬ 
out the world over. 

The application of the above principles of policy was 
clearly not devoid of an element of danger. 

At the time when Russia’s energies were fully occupied 
in the Far East, the St Petersburg authorities had con¬ 
cluded an agreement with Austria which practically 
ensured a maintenance of the status quo in the Balkan 
Peninsula. After her repulse in the Far East, Russia 
once more concentrated her attention on the Near East 
and the old Balkan rivalry between Vienna and St 
Petersburg broke out again. The serious weakening of 
Turkey by Italy’s attack on Tripoli excited the cupidity 
of the Balkan Powers, whose victory over Turkey led 
them to quarrel with each other about the division of 
the spoil. Added to the Balkan unrest, the assassination 
of the Austrian Heir-Apparent in Serajevo on the 28th 
June, 1914, led to the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia. 
To quote an expression of Mr. Lloyd George’s, the Great 
Powers “stumbled” into the greatest war in the history 
of the world. 

Notwithstanding brilliant victories and an unparalleled 
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d^play of self-sacrifice on the part of Germany and her 
allies the exhaustion of the latter in particular, coupled 
with the disastrous effects of the merdless blockade at sea 
and consequent starvation of the German people broke 
down their resistance. The Central Powers were forced 
to accept the incredibly harsh conditions of peace imposed 
upon them by the Treaties of Versailles, Trianon, &c. In 
Germany the forces of revolution gained the upper hand, 
and while the authors of the Versailles Treaty wrung the 
uttermost farthmg from the exhausted nation, the 
German Republic painfully groped its way forward. 
Depending on an uncertain parliamentary majority, 
hampered by quarrels between political parties, its first 
task was step by step to loosen the bonds which cramped 
its sovereign independence by limitations imposed 
through the terms of the peace treaties. The fantastic 
structure of War Reparations collapsed by virtue of its 
absurdity. 

As the people of Germany began to recover from the 
feelings of utter despair brought on by the results of the 
war, the National Socialist movement gained ground and 
captured an overwhelming majority of votes at the elec¬ 
tions held on the 30th January, 1933, whereupon the party 
was called to power by President Hindenburg. Under 
the leadership of the Chancellor, Adolf Hitler, who com¬ 
bines the constitutional functions of President of the 
Republic and Commander-in-Chief of the Defence Forces 
of Germany in his person, the National Socialist Party 
has taken over the direction of the home and foreign 
policy of the country. The most irksome of the bonds 
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imposed by the Peace Treaty were finally shaken off, 
which meant the rearmament of the defence forces, the 
denunciation of the prohibition to fortify the Rhine Terri¬ 
tories and the resumption of the control of navigation on 
German rivers. 

As regards Germany’s foreign policy, its chief concern 
is the preservation of the country’s claim to parity with 
the other Great Powers in international questions and 
the fostering of friendly relations with Italy and with the 
Western Powers, more especially with Britain. The 
Anglo-German Naval Agreement, imder which Ger¬ 
many’s naval tonnage is fixed at 35 per cent, of the 
British naval tonnage, is a clear indication of the German 
Chancellor’s desire to remove the main source of friction 
and misunderstanding between the two countries for all 
time. 

Vital differences in regard to world policy and the 
unceasing revolutionary activities of the Comintern have 
hitherto marred the relations of Germany and the Soviet 
Republic. 

The present government of Germany has done much 
for every section of the nation’s economic life. Its 
achievements include a thorough reconditioning of the 
German railways, the construction of an extensive system 
of motor roads, a systematic encouragement of civil 
aviation and the successful measures ^en to reduce 
unemployment. The rearmament of the national defence 
forces and the introduction of a second Four Years’ Plan 
are providing German industries with work for a long 
time ahead, while the world economic recovery, which 
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« now be^g ^ 

Subject to world peace being maintained, there is everv 
reason to andepate that Germany will, m due couS 
hve down her economic and social misfortunes as sS 
Rovers from the wounds she received in the 
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rontrol of the economic and polidcal destinies of the 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

The Austro-Hungarian monarchy was so closely and 
indivisibly bound up with its rulers of the Habsburg 
dynasty that the fall of the latter and the dissolution of 
their great empire were, of necessity, simultaneous. 

Austria was a gradual development of the Ostmark. 
The farthest outpost of Germany, vrith its capital, the 
strong fortress of Vienna guarding the passage through 
the Valley of the Danube, became increasingly important 
as it grew to be the rallying point of the Central European 
peoples for combating the Turkish menace from the 
EasL Turkey was the first state to create a standing 
army, and as its technical superiority over the untrained 
and ill-equipped peasant levies opposed to it was over¬ 
whelming, the danger of a Turkish invasion of Europe 
was ever present and was accentuated by France’s policy 
of seeking powerful allies in the East and her consequent 
close relations with and strong support of the Sublime 
Porte. 

By an irony of fate, such as frequendy occurs in 
history, at the most critical period of the decisive 
struggle between Turkey and Austria, it was a French- 
trained soldier and prince of the House of Savoy, Eugene, 
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who was mainly responsible for the final repulse of the 
Turb, the reconquest of all the territories which they 
had seized as far and beyond Belgrade and for the 
inspiration, by means of untiring state-craft and diplo¬ 
macy, of the Austrian nation as a living and creative 
force, for centuries to come. 

The Austrian eagle was double-headed and the 
Austrian monarchy always had a head of Janus. Since 
the Habsburg rulers, residing in Vienna and in Prague, 
were invariably the Emperors of Germany, they remained 
essentially German in their outlook. As the sovereigns 
of widely scattered parts of Italy, of Bohemia, Hungary 
and Poland (Gahcia) they were responsible for a multi¬ 
lingual conglomeration of races whose interests differed 
appreciably from the German ones. 

Although the wars against Turkey were primarily 
waged for the protection of home territories and for the 
extension of Austria’s dominions in the Balkans, her 
position as the leading German state also caused her to 
take an active part in combating the annexationist aggres¬ 
sions of France in the west That country, unified by 
the genius of a succession of brilliant statesmen and con¬ 
solidated by the personality of Louis XIV, made repeated 
attempts to wrest border territories from the weak 
Empire of Germany. Austria’s resistance, although not 
always successful, did much to check French aggression 
and justified her claim to the leadership of Germany. 

It also fell to Austria to champion the cause of 
European liberty and independence against a later menace 
from the west—Napoleon. Defeated over and over 
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again, Austria returned to the charge and she played a 
leading part in the great coahtion which finally over¬ 
threw the formidable Corsican. The fact that Vienna 
was selected as the meeting place for the congress of 
monarchs and statesmen who were to end the groat 
conflict between Britain and France at sea and between 
Habsburg and the French nation on land, is a clear 
indication that world opinion recognized Austria as the 
head of the coalition. 

Although the Holy Roman Empire of Germany quietly 
fell to pieces in 1806, the Habsburg dynasty, at the period 
of the Congress of Vienna, still enjoyed the glamour of 
its former position and of the newly created Empire of 
Austria. Nevertheless, even at that time, the forces 
which were destined to prove Austria’s undoing were 
already be ginnin g to take shape. 

In the north-west Frederick the Great had utilized the 
resources accumulated by his harsh and frugal sire to 
wrest Silesia from the Habsburgs. In Italy the forces 
which, two generations later and under the leadership 
of the House of Savoy were to drive Austria from the 
Appenine Peninsula, were already making themselves 
felt In the north Prussia was increasing her power with 
a view to putting an end to the dual leadership of 
Germany and simultaneously realizing the two ideals of 
the nineteenth century, the creation of a liberal parlia¬ 
mentary administration and the unification of Germany. 

Under Metternich Austria became the champion of 
conscr\'atism, a part for which she was eminently suited, 
as leading Austrian statesmen were shrewd enough to 
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realize that a liberal system of parliamentary government 
was as inimical to the interests of the multilingual patch- 
work Empire as was the idea of attempting to convert 
it into a single and united national state. 

As the power of the Sublime Porte decreased, the 
various Christian Balkan peoples, whose individuality 
had been obscured but by no means obliterated during 
the centuries of Turkish domination, formed new and 
independent states, which both Russia and Austria- 
Hungary were anxious to dominate. The efforts made 
to acquire this influence by the diplomatic representatives 
of both powers met with varying success, the Russian 
methods being frequently characterized by crass brutality. 
In reality both parties were striving to reach an unattain- 
able goal, as the Balkan states soon became too powerful 
to submit to any effective influence of their policy. 
Austria’s loss of Silesia was, to a certain extent, made 
up for by her acquisition of Galicia. At the Congress 
of Berlin, and largely thanks to Prince Bismarck, Austria- 
Hungary obtained the right to occupy the Turkish 
provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina. The inhabitants 
of these provinces, closely akin to the Serbs, readily 
accepted the benefits of Austrian civilization which did 
much to improve the country, but their pohtical views 
expressed themselves in an agitation, maiidy fostered by 
the younger generation, for a union with Serbia. Con¬ 
venticles and secret societies flourished and were 
responsible for the plot to assassinate the Austrian Heir- 
Apparent and his consort, the carrying out of which 
precipitated the outbreak of the World War. 
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This incident in the already barren rivalry between 
Russia and Austria in the Balkans provided the spark 
which set the world alight. It has since become increas¬ 
ingly clear that the one positive result of the war the 
dissolution of the Austro-Hunganan monarchy, already 
undermined by internal strife among the various races 
comprising it—^was inevitable, as its continued existence 
as a single sovereign state was becoming impossible. At 
the division of the spoils after the war, each party seized 
what it wanted without considering the provision of 
adequate means of national existence for the surviving 
portions of the old monarchy. 

The victorious allies have handled the most important 
problem which faced them on the conclusion of the 
World War, within the borders of the former Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, in the worst possible manner. The 
reasons for their failure have been presented to us in an 
unmistakable manner in the masterly survey of the post¬ 
war treaties by that brilliant English journalist and 
writer, the Hon. Harold Nicolson. The two leading 
powers—^the U.S.A. and Great Britain—possessed a very 
scanty knowledge of the complicated and vital questions 
involved, while France was solely concerned with the 
grant to the new states, whom she already regarded as 
her future allies, of everything they might demand. The 
inhabitants of present-day Austria are almost entirely 
German-speaking, so that it is not to be wondered at if, 
in consequence of the lack of means for an independent 
national existence of the unhappy country, its people 
evince a definite longing for a political union with Ger- 
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many. This movement has gained strength since the 
advent to power of Adolf Hitler. At one time it seemed 
as if the Ballplatz were seeking to enlist foreign support 
for its opp^tion to the idea of a German union, by 
strong leanings towards Italy, but recent events render 
it improbable that the new Ro man Empire, engrossed as 
it is with numerous colonial and Mediterranean problems 
and with its foreign policy largely based on friendly 
relations with Berlin, will be prepared to go so far in 
response to Austria’s wishes. The new Austro-German 
agreement, in the conclusion of which the German 
Envoy, von Papen, played an important part, has 
removed much of the former feeling of bitterness, and 
notwithstanding occasional discords and misunderstand¬ 
ings there is every reason to hope that a permanent 
improvement, based on mutual good will, in the relations 
between Germany and Austria, will set in. 



CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


TURKEY AND THE BALKAN STATES 

Turkey attained the zenith of her power in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries when her army and navy 
threatened to overwhelm the civilization of Europe. The 
Padishah established a standing army long before any 
other European country thought of doing so and thereby 
acquired a military supremacy over other countries, 
which endured for a considerable time. On two occa¬ 
sions invasions by Turkish armies menaced the freedom 
of Central Europe, when their irruption into the Valley 
of the Danube brought them to the very walls of Vienna, 
which city they besieged in 1529 and again in 1683. After 
this Austria counter-attacked and in the course of the 
eighteenth century she gradually conquered one province 
of the Ottoman Empire after another. The Austrian 
advance towards the East was inspired by the determina¬ 
tion to establish her domination of the Balkan Peninsula. 
The capture of Salonica appeared to many people as the 
goal of Austria’s ambitions. Russia, gradually consolidat¬ 
ing her strength through the struggle with Sweden and 
spurred on by the reforming zeal of Peter the Great, 
embarked on a victorious advance to the South. The ulti¬ 
mate goal of the Russians was the control of the Straits 
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and the setting up of the cross on the dome of St. Sophia. 
Britain, in so far as she was not compelled to do other¬ 
wise by considerations of popular sentiment, adhered 
throughout the whole of the nineteenth century to the 
policy of supporting the Sublime Porte against Russia 
and, more especially, of preventing the creation of a 
strong Russian fleet in the Black Sea. Such a fleet in 
control of the Straits might constitute a menace to the 
flank of the Mediterranean route to India. The opening 
of the Suez Canal and the establishment of te rminal 
points and depots in connexion with the oil pipe-lines 
from Iraq on the eastern shores of the Mediterranean, 
have greatly increased the importance of this sea-route to 
the Levant and Middle East. Just as Turkey consistently 
lost territory to the armies of Austria and Russia, so the 
Ottoman fleet never completely recovered from the crush¬ 
ing defeat it suffered at the hands of the Christian powers 
at Lepanto in 1571. All through the nineteenth century 
one Turkish possession after another was lost and whole 
provinces were wrested from the body of “the Sick Man 
of Europe.” The Russians continued their penetration 
of Armenia and their campaigns in Europe brought them 
to the ramparts of Constantinople itself. It was mainly 
owing to the influence of Russia that the Christian 
peoples of the Balkans, Serbia, Bulgaria and Rumania 
secured their freedom. In North Africa the Crescent 
lost Tunis to France, Libya to Italy and Egypt to Great 
Britain. Early in the century the Greeks had raised 
their standards in open revolt, and supported by a wave 
of popular sympathy in Europe the people of Greece 
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fought for and gradually won their independence. Crete 
broke away, and the Dodecanese fell into Italian hands. 
Arabia, Mesopotamia, Syria and Palestine had to be 
surrendered at the conclusion of the World War. 

European politics during the second half of the nine¬ 
teenth century were dominated by the idea of supremacy 
in the Balkans. Austria and Russia engaged in a bitter 
war of diplomacy and one episode in it led to the 
outbreak of the World War. 

The loss of practically all the territory conquered in 
earlier centuries has left Turkey with little more than 
Asia Minor, but has consolidated her strength inasmuch 
as that territory is inhabited almost entirely by Turks. 
The exceptional military prowess of the Anatolian 
peasantry fighting in alHance with the Central Powers 
in the World War, seasoned as they were by a whole 
series of earlier campaigns in the years preceding it, 
called forth the admiration of all the world and 
it likewise manifested itself in the ejection of the 
Greeks from Asia Minor after the Great War. The army 
of Greece as the mandatory of the Western Powers was 
completely defeated and Turkey secured fair conditions 
of peace, which enabled her to retain possession of Con¬ 
stantinople, the Straits and the whole of Asia Minor. 
Since that time and under the energetic leadership of the 
Dictator Kemal Attaturk, the country has made remark¬ 
able progress in many directions. The long-standing 
traditional enmity to the northern Muscovite neighbour 
of Turkey has recently been ended by a friendly political 
agreement between the two countries. 
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The present government of Turkey has transferred its 
seat to Angora, in the heart of the hig^ands of Asia 
Minor. As long as the Straits remained unfortified, 
Russian warships from the Bosphorus or foreign cruisers 
from the Dardanelles were liable to appear before Con¬ 
stantinople at any moment in order to exercise political 
pressure, and it was obvious that no government which 
valued national independence and self-respect could con¬ 
tinue to exist, metaphorically speaking, under the guns 
of foreign warships. No wonder that, after the successful 
rearmament of Germany, Turkey should throw off most 
of the shackles forced on to her by the various peace 
treaties and should once more secure possession of the 
key of her own front door by acquiring the right to 
refortify the Straits. 

A systematic programme of railway and road construc¬ 
tion, the encouragement of industry and agriculture, an 
efficient army and well-ordered finances help to make 
modern Turkey into a progressive and enlightened state. 
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RUSSIA 

Russia is by far the largest and most populous country in 
Europe, with an area of some 7,860,000 square miles and 
a population of over 138,000,000. It is still customary to 
consider European Russia and Asiatic Russia as separate 
entities, divid^ by the Ural Mountains, but such a divi¬ 
sion is wholly incorrect and, just as the United States of 
America are a single, homogeneous and centrally 
administered state, so Russia (the Union of Soviet 
Socialistic Republics) from her western frontier with 
Poland to Vladivostock, must be regarded as a single 
state, subject to one authority—the central authority. 
The whole of the government of this vast territory is 
administered from Moscow. 

Russia first began to play an important part in 
European history under Peter die Great That ruthlessly 
energetic monarch resolved to raise the economic, cul¬ 
tural and military levels of his people to those of Western 
Europe and he travelled extensively in various countries 
—more especially in Holland, which was then at the 
zenith of her development—in order to obtain a first¬ 
hand knowledge of die condidons prevailing there before 
imposing the blessings of Western dvilizadon on his 
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people. He did not hesitate to have recourse to revolting 
barbarities for that purpose. Since the time of Peter the 
Great, the yawning abyss which separates the real Russia 
rooted in her soil from the Western progress artificially 
foisted on her people, has consistently corrupted and 
poisoned the country and has produced that unhappy 
state of resdessness and division amongst the Russian 
people which has characterized their vast empire through¬ 
out the whole of the nineteenth century. If Bolshevism 
has completely reversed everything which dates from the 
Empire of the Tsars, and if it appears to be resolved to 
reform every aspect of Russian life, its claims to be con¬ 
tinuing the work of its ancestor Peter the Great, are, in 
many respects, not quite as grotesque as they may appear 
at first sight. 

Russia was the power which overthrew Napoleon. The 
Russian Tsar assumed the leadership of the monarchs 
who combined to destroy the great Corsican throughout 
the whole of that period, and the close friendship between 
the House of Romanoff (actually Holstein-Gottorp) and 
the House of HohenzoUern in Prussia dates from that 
time. Founded on the personal friendship between the 
monarchs and their mutual conservative solidarity, it did 
much to raise Prussian power in Germany and subse- 
quendy in Central Europe. 

In Russia more than in any other country the sequence 
of polidcal developments has been determined by geo¬ 
graphical considerations. Located at the wide base of 
the wedge-shaped peninsula of Europe, Russia possessed 
no natural oudet to the open sea at the time when her 
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modern development began. In the Baltic she was faced 
with the formidable military power of Sweden, while 
Turkey had long dominated the Black Sea. Peter the 
Great actually wished to build his new capital St. Peters¬ 
burg in the Crimea, on the very site of the present-day 
Sebastopol, in order to penetrate beyond the Black Sea. 
Had he succeeded in raizing his plan the subsequent 
history of Russia would have been very different, as the 
entire power of the gigantic empire would have been 
devoted to an advance through the Balkans to Constanti¬ 
nople; Turkey would presumably have failed to with¬ 
stand the pressure and the Cross of St. Andrew would 
have been raised on the dome of St. Sophia. The whole 
history of Europe would, in any event, have taken an 
entirely different course. 

However, the wars with Sweden chained Tsar Peter 
to the North. He founded St. Petersburg and this 
“window to the Baltic” produced a policy which quickly 
involved Russia in the affairs of Europe. It is a singular 
geographical fact that Russia, even if she had been com¬ 
pletely successful in her progress, would, in the Baltic 
and in the Black Sea, have reached inland seas with 
single narrow outlets, the Danish Straits and the 
Bosphorus, controlled by other powers. Even had the 
Muscovites succeeded in obtaining the keys to these 
Straits, the overcoming of these formidable obstacles 
would still only have attained waters which could not 
be regarded as giving free access to the ocean. The 
Mediterranean, into which they could only penetrate 
through the DardaneUes, was a long sack with its eastern 
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and western exits sealed by Britain. Although the situa¬ 
tion in the North Sea might appear more favourable, the 
Great War proved that the North Sea could be cut off 
from the ocean and become a sort of inland sea. 

It was the traditional pohcy of Britain to maintain the 
Russian fleet in the Black Sea as weak as possible and to 
prevent its free passage to the Mediterranean. The 
Crimean War of 1854-55 was a large-scale effort to reduce 
the pressure of Russian power against the South and to 
weaken Russia as a whole. A subsequent decisive land 
campaign brought the Russians to the walls of Constanti¬ 
nople in 1878; but the appearance of the British Mediter¬ 
ranean Fleet at Prinkipo caused Bismarck to offer his 
services as mediator between the two leading World 
Powers in order to prevent war between them. His 
success at the Congress of Berlin was ill-repaid by Russia. 

As the prospects of reaching open water in Europe 
grew less, the more longing became the glances cast by 
St Petersburg towards the Pacific. Just at about the 
time when the American railways were, with astonishing 
rapidity, being extended to the ports on the Pacific Coast 
Russia built the Trans-Siberian Railway—an immense 
achievement. Its original terminal point was Vladi- 
vostock—the “Mistress of the East.” The harbour, ice¬ 
bound for many months in the year, soon proved 
inadequate for Russia’s purpose and she took advantage 
of the end of the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95, in order 
to seize Port Arthur, with its wholly ice-free harbour and 
to connect that port with her Siberian railway system by 
means of the South Manchurian Railway. 
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Forced to seek development on European lines by the 
pressure of the U.S.A., the island empire of Japan had 
to choose between reduction to the status of a second- 
class power or forcing Russia back from the Pacific, 
so as to preclude the possibility of any future menace 
from the Russian navy. The decision to push Russia 
back was duly made in Tokio and the ensuing Man¬ 
churian War was pursued with grim vigour. Korea and 
the Southern Manchuria became Japanese, while Russia 
only retained Vladivostock and the old railway. Many 
people thought that another armed conflict between the 
Soviet Republic—^as Russia subsequently became—and 
the growing power of Japanese imperialism would 
become inevitable; but Russia has preferred to refrain 
from a recourse to armed force to decide the issue and 
has secured a respite by the sale of the Manchurian 
Railway to Japan. 

An important feature of Russia’s development is that, 
apart from her advance to Port Arthur, she has, generally 
speaking, permanently renounced her schemes for expan¬ 
sion on the shores of the Pacific Ocean. The north-west 
portion of the American Continent, Alaska, was acquired 
by Russia in the eighteenth century. The extent of 
Russia’s American dominions in the nineteenth century 
was so great that the remains of Russian entrenchments 
near San Francisco may still be seen to-day. Russia 
sold her vast American possessions to the U.S.A. in 1867 
for the sum of 7,200,000 dollars, and thereby began her 
systematic withdrawal from the Pacific, the last stage of 
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wHch has now been marked by the cession of the 
Manchurian Railway. 

The decisive factor in the development of Russia is the 
confusion introduced into every phase of the country’s 
life by the excessive haste wHch characterized its 
westernization. The despotism of the tsars may have 
seemed an obsolete form of rule and was, doubtless, 
not an ideal one, more especially as, in practice, imperial 
absolutism merely served as a screen for the machina¬ 
tions of a powerful and largely corrupt bureaucracy. 
Those Russians who were imbued with Western ideas, 
looked upon parliamentary government as a cure for this 
evil, but parliamentary rule in Russia did not have 
sufficient time to develop and to become a stable instru¬ 
ment of government 

Russia used to counteract internal unrest by means of 
foreign wars and conquests. In the course of the nine¬ 
teenth century she subdued the Western and then the 
Eastern Caucasus, she penetrated beyond the Caspian 
Sea and annexed Merv, Chiva, Buchara and Tashkent 
and reached the northern boundary of Afghanistan, 
beyond which she could not advance without provoking 
an armed conflict with the British Empire. Russia has 
invariably avoided this risk, as she is more concerned with 
the furthering of her interests in Europe than in embark¬ 
ing on fresh conquests in Asia. Anglo-Russian friction 
over Asiatic questions played an important part in world 
politics of the nineteenth century and enabled Bismarck 
to cany out some of his most b rillian t master-strokes. 
The conviction that “the Bear and the Whale”—as the 
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current expression was—could never combine, was an 
axiom of Germany’s foreign policy, more especially in 
Holstein’s time. This mistake was largely responsible 
for the dangerous state of isolation in which Germany 
subscquendy found herself and which ended with the 
World War. 

The nineteenth century was essentially the era of the 
principle of nationality. Peoples who had for many 
generations past been under subjection to alien races then 
began to regain their national consciousness as the result 
of the intensive cultivation of their native language, and 
in accordance with the general spirit of the age they 
aspired to set up independent national states. 

In Bohemia, within the borders of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, the Czechs were waging a fierce 
fight to preserve their language and nationality. The 
partition of Poland and the repressive measures adopted 
by Russia in that part of the country annexed by her 
failed to prevent constant unrest there, and likewise 
led to similar trouble in Austrian Galicia. Serbia and 
Bulgaria, isolated Slav peoples liberated from the Otto¬ 
man yoke when Turkey was thrust back in the Balkans, 
evinced a growing tendency towards accelerated develop¬ 
ment as independent nationalist states. The bond of a 
kindred language was supplemented by that of a common 
church, as most of these Slav races adhered to the Greek 
Orthodox Hith. Inspired partly by pure sentiment and 
partly by calculated reasons of state, Russia endeavoured 
to exercise a sort of spiritual guardianship over the scat¬ 
tered Slav races living outside her own borders. Pan- 
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slavism obtained a firm footing on Russian soil itself, 
and its encouragement was always an effective weapon 
for the diplomatists of St. Petersburg. The cult of 
Pansla\Tsm and the efiorts made by the Russian foreign 
oflBce to apply it to the agitation for a Greater Serbia 
provided a fruitful soil for cultivating the seeds of the 
World War of 1914-18. The agitation for the creation 
of a Greater Serbia fomented within the frontiers of 
Austria left that power no choice but to apply drastic 
measures for its suppression, unless she was prepared to 
forfeit her status as a Great Power and submit to the 
same process of partition to which Turkey had for years 
past been subjected. The primary causes of the World 
War were brought about by these circumstances, as 
Russia was determined to protect her friends and allies 
in the Balkans—by armed force if necessary—^against any 
Austro-Hungarian “punitive expedition.” After the 
murders of Serajevo, Austria considered it essential to 
insist on adequate retribution. 

Of the Great Powers who participated in the World 
War, Russia was the weakest as regards her internal struc¬ 
ture, so that it was not to be wondered at that she should 
be the first to show signs of crackmg under the sledge¬ 
hammer blows delivered against tsardom by the German 
armies. The country soon came under the influence and 
control of extreme revolutionaries, the Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk was concluded and the Soviets began to 
strengthen and consolidate their power. They have con¬ 
trived to maintain it against numerous attacks and nov? 
rule supreme over the whole of Russia. 
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The “westernizatioD” which Peter the Great and his 
successors imposed by all the means in their power, was, 
in the first instan ce, necessarily confined to the larger 
cities and towns, the state of affairs on the land, where 
the primitive conditions of a purely agrarian state could 
only alter very gradually, remai n i n g more or less 
unchanged. The most far-reaching reform was the 
liberation of the serfe, clamoured for by the more 
enlightened sections of the Intelligentsia and effected by 
the Emperor Alexander II in i86i. It is probably not 
realized that slavery continued far later into the nine¬ 
teenth century than is generally assumed. It was only at 
the Congress of Vie nna that France, Spain and Portugal 
finally renounced slave-raiding and the slave trade north 
of the Equator and that it was only in 1833 that Great 
Britain abolished slavery in the British Colonies. It is 
likewise significant to note that slavery was abolished 
in the two largest economically autonomous states of the 
world—both having a fundamentally different tradition 
and history—at almost exactly the same time. In 1864 
three million negro slaves finally obtained their freedom 
in the U.S.A. by Act of Congress. 

The entry of the land of the tsars into the ranks of 
the Great Powers, the penetration into Central Asia, the 
colonization of Siberia and the maintenance of formid¬ 
able armies and strong fleets compelled Russia to look 
to her finances and to adjust her revenue to the increased 
demands on her state treasury. During the generations 
immediately before the World War Russia paid for her 
imports by means of exports. As a favourable trade 
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balance was looked upon as the ultimate goal of the 
nation’s economic policy and the export of wheat was 
forced up at the expense of a shortage—occasionally lead¬ 
ing to actual fa min e—in the country, the effect of this 
policy on the peasantry probably did more than anything 
else to prepare the ground for the Revolution. Russia 
also endeavoured to mcrease the industrial development 
of her vast mineral wealth, under the direction of her 
able minister of finance, Count Witte. At the ou&reak 
of the World War Russia’s industries were unable to 
produce more than a fraction of the requirements of her 
huge armies; nevertheless their actual output was by no 
means negligible. As soon as attacks on the authority 
of the Soviets supported by foreign intervention ceased, 
they devoted their whole activity to the development of 
Russia’s industries, and although these have not yet got 
over all their teething troubles, they can point to a sub¬ 
stantial increase of their output, which is obviously 
intended to meet the requirements of a possible war. The 
application of the principles of Communism to the 
generally backward agriculture of Russia has, so far, 
failed to produce any satisfactory results. 

The future trend of Russia’s foreign policy still remains 
to be determined. The praiseworthy efforts now being 
made to open up and develop sea communications around 
the coast of Northern Siberia are interesting, but in view 
of the arid nature of the region it is unlikely that they 
will prove very successful. Any resumption of the old 
pressure on Central Asia, Persia, Afghanistan and Tibet 
would infallibly lead to a renewal of the old Anglo- 
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Russian tension and might even result in a new Anglo- 
Japanese alliance. Any attempt at penetration in the 
R allfans and towards the Turkish Straits would, now that 
Germany and Austria are no longer able to throw their 
weight into the scale, likewise bring about a greater 
estrangement with Britain. Nevertheless experience 
proves that the foreign policies of nations are apt to revert 
to their original and well-tried-out lines, even after the 
greatest internal upheavals, and it is, therefore, by no 
means unlikely that, after the temporary renunciation of 
her aspirations in the Far East, Russia may wish to 
increase her activity in the direction of the Balkans and 
Constantinople. 

Russia has yet to bridge the wide gap between her own 
rudely interrupted, organic, national development and 
the Western civilization artificially foisted on to her. The 
long record of lamentable failure which attended every 
major Russian imdertaking of the nineteenth century, 
irrespective of the immense efforts devoted to it, is 
undoubtedly due to the continued existence of this gap. 
The efforts now being made by the Soviets to force the 
pace of development by artificial means and to achieve 
what would normally take several decades in a few short 
years, will not bridge over this internal gap in the social 
structure of Russia; they will, on the contrary, widen it. 
Russia’s search for outlets to the open sea during the last 
120 years of her later history has made no progress. Any 
prognostications about the future of this immense country 
would, in view of the obscurity of its present situation, 
prove futile. 
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The internal development of the vast state indicates 
that the rule of Stalin is tending to become an absolute 
dictatorship. The conflict between him and Trotsky— 
now residing in Mexico—^has become acute, and we 
receive frequent reports from Moscow of spectacular 
trials and summary mass executions of old tried leaders 
of Bolshevism. Tlie shooting on the 12th June, 1937, 
of the former commander-in-chief of the Russian army. 
Marshal Tuchatchevsky and seven other prominent 
generals of the Red Army created a sensation which 
has shaken the trust of the people in the Soviet adminis¬ 
tration and in the Red Army. 
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CHINA 

Having an area of nearly four million square miles, 
China is actually larger than Europe; her population of 
420 millions is larger than that of Europe—excluding 
Russia—so that China is by far the largest state in the 
world. A peculiar native civilization with an uninter¬ 
rupted history of 4000 years causes the Chinese to con¬ 
sider all other customs as vulgar innovations. The last 
great period in the history of China dates back to the 
time of the Ming Dynasty and corresponds approximately 
to our seventeenth century. From that time on a certain 
degree of atrophy set in, which, although clinging 
tenaciously to the past, appeared disinclined for further 
progress and unreceptive in regard to innovations. 

After Britain’s victory over Napoleon and her establish¬ 
ment of an unchallenged supremacy at sea, the intensive 
development of her industries in the early years of the 
nineteenth century necessitated a search for world 
markets; by the so<alled “Opium War” of 1838, Britain 
knocked audibly at the gates of the Celestial Empire, 
which, like those of Japan, were bolted and barred 
against foreign penetration. The Treaty of Nanking 
in 1842 made China accessible to foreign influence, the 
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extent of which steadily increased until the Treaty of 
Pekin (i860) had reached the stagnant life of C hina 
through innumerable channels, although the effects of 
foreign influence in general did not penetrate beyond 
the areas around the Treaty Ports open to foreigners. 
The development of China proceeded along wholly 
different lines to that of Japan, where, after the initial 
shock and the overcoming of the resistance of the con¬ 
servative elements who clung to the old order of things, 
a deliberately conceived plan of systematic reform, 
inspired by the authorities, was embarked on for the 
purpose of assimilating the technical superiority of the 
“foreign devils” as quickly as possible while preserving 
the independence of the nation. The brilliant success of 
the Japanese programme of reform is well known. In 
China, where even in the days of imperial rule the 
immense distances and great diversity of individual 
characteristics in the different provinces made the name 
a geographical concept rather than an actual empire in 
the modern sense of the word, the effect of the penetra 
tion of European ideas was dissolvent and destructive, 
producing appalling outbreaks and civil wars which 
continue down to the present day. 

The history of China in the nineteenth century has 
some resemblance to that of Turkey during the same 
period. The outer provinces were wrested piecem^ 
from the central empire. One essential difference lies in 
the fact that the Turks in the conquered territories com¬ 
prised only a handful of officials and troops of the armies 
of occupation, who had little in common with the native 
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inhabitants, so that what the Crescent lost remained lost 
for all time since the withdrawal of these few Turks 
representing the governing classes left behind nothing 
specifically Turkish. It was otherwise in the case of 
China. Important provinces now lost to her, such as 
Manchuria, are wholly Chinese; in fact, the comparative 
security of existence afforded by the protection of 
Japanese bayonets has favoured a huge wave of Chinese 
immigration into these territories. Here it is the people 
who are Chinese and only the military forces and officials 
who are Japanese; history has yet to show whether a large- 
scale denationalization of huge masses of Chinese is even 
a possibility. 

As previously stated, in the first half of the century 
it was the sea power of Britain and France which, in 
order to open up trade and for the sake of political 
prestige, waged war on China and compelled her to open 
her ports. These rapacious states were joined by Russia, 
who was endeavouring to extend her power to Siberia 
and to the Pacific Coast, and eventually by Japan, whose 
meteoric rise due to Western reforms made her by far 
the most menacing and dangerous of all China’s adver¬ 
saries. Towards the middle of the century China was 
sensibly weakened by the terrible Taiping Rebellion 
which raged from 1850 to 1864 and devastated the cefttre 
of the Empire in an incredible manner. Her neighbours 
thereupon took advantage of her weakness and in i860 
Russia seized the Amur Pro\inces while France annexed 
Annam and Tong-king in 1885. The unhappy war of 
1894-95 with Japan, resulted in the loss of Formosa and 
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of the Liautung Peninsula and the recognition of the 
independence of Korea. 

The continual spread of foreign influence, the construc¬ 
tion of railways and the increase of unemployment in 
China, due to the mtroduction of European methods, led 
to the Boxer Rising of 1900 and to the capture of Pekin by 
an international force. Russia seized the opportunity in 
1901 of laying her hands on Manchuria. In 1912 the 
unending internal dissensions and unrest finally led to 
the deposal of the ruling dynasty and the proclamation of 
the Chinese Republic. 

This destruction of ancient institutions was followed 
by a long period of complete chaos in which general 
fought against general, city against dty, and province 
against province, until, after many vicissitudes. Marshal 
Chiang-kai-shek, as President of the National Adminis¬ 
tration in N ankin g, succeeded in estab lishin g the 
authority of the Central Government; his principal 
achievement was the suppression of the Co mm u nis t 
Party, which, under the influence of Soviet Russia, had 
gained a firm hold in many provinces. 

All intelligent Chinese realized that the huge size of 
their coimtry made it essential to provide modem means 
of transport in order to consolidate the power of the 
Central Government and to develop the economic 
resources of their country. The 7500 miles of railway 
and 58,000 miles of new roads now existing in the 
Celestial Empire may not appear impressive in relation 
to the size of the country, but they are, at all events, a 
promising beginning. The immense distances, and the 
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lack of roads, are destined to make air transport play a 
more important part in China than in any other (quarter 
of the globe. The present rulers of the country are fully 
alive to the value of this new means of travel, which 
should in the course of time do much to facilitate a more 
rigid centralization of the national administration and to 
end the unrest which is sapping the strength of the 
country. 

The greatest danger now threatening China is the 
army of Japan, which appears to be almost inde¬ 
pendent of the central authorities in Tokio and bent 
on bringing further regions of North China under 
its influence. The recent setting up of the Imperial 
Throne of Manchukuo by Japan and the bestowal of the 
imperial dignity on the last of the Manchu Emperors are 
obviously intended to provide a new focal point around 
which North China might be rallied. 

China is still in a state of transition to modern times 
and it cannot yet be foreseen exactly how long this 
state of transition will last; as long as it endures the 
Celestial Empire will not be able to play an active part 
in the aflairs of the world. The more enlightened among 
the great Powers of Europe have now completely dropped 
the idea of a partition of China into spheres of influence 
and she has been successful in enforcing her demand 
for the abolition of the system of capitulations for 
Europeans. The only state which is still endeavouring 
to detach spheres of influence from China on a large 
scale is Japan, whose rapid rise may, as explained else- 
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where, lead to the creation of conditions favourable to 
the formation of an overwhelming coalition against her. 

President Chiang-kai-shek, whose ability as a diplo¬ 
matist in dealing with the internal politics of China u 
equalled by his creative skill in the organization of a 
powerful and well-equipped army, was recently kid¬ 
napped in a Chinese health resort by emissaries of the 
“Young Marshal” Chang Hsue-liang, a son of the former 
dictator of Manchuria, Chang-tso-lin. After prolonged 
negotiations he regained his Uberty and the “Young 
Marshal” voluntarily surrendered himself into a form of 
captivity at Nanking. 

It is impossible for Europeans to follow the details of 
such wholly incomprehensible machinations. 

After a considerable delay Marshal Chiang-kai-shek 
again firmly grasped the reins of government in his 
hands. There was every reason to suppose that he would 
successfully continue his great task of regenerating China, 
more especially as Japan, hampered by internal political 
difficulties of her own, appear^ to be displaying a more 
moderate and conciliatory spirit than she had done 
hitherto. 

Britain showed a marked interest in China’s regenera¬ 
tion by a participation in the construction of new 
Chinese railways and in industrial projects, as well as 
through the efiorts she made to put the financial afiairs 
of China into a semblance of order by lending the 
services of first-class British advisers for that purpose. 

Suddenly and overnight a terrific war cloud burst and 
the Far East has since become the scene of a large-scale 
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mili tary conflict between China and Japan, the ultimate 
issue of which cannot be foreseen in any way. From 
original causes that were so triflmg that they can now 
scarcely be remembered, there was an armed clash 
between Chinese and Japanese in the region of Pekin 
and Tien tsin , followed by a more serious action near the 
Great Wall at Kalgan. The Japanese then began an 
attack on Shanghai, which has since developed into an 
invasion and has caused a vast amount of damage to the 
International Settlement and to foreign interests. No 
declaration of a state of war has been made by either 
side, although war on a large scale is already raging. It 
is hard to say whether preparations for this campaign 
were made by Japan in advance and whether she deli¬ 
berately provoked it. The nature and extent of the 
Chinese counter-measures seem to indicate that the action 
of the Japanese government did not come as a complete 
surprise and that the latter were obviously seeking a suit¬ 
able excuse to invade China. It is significant that, 
whereas there have been literally hundreds of armed 
clashes between Japan and Soviet Russia—several of 
which actually led to sharp fighting with the latest 
weapons of war—^without any political consequences 
whatever, Japan should elect to react in such a violent 
manner to alleged Chinese provocation. 

The most important event since the outbreak of 
hostilities has been the conclusion of the Non-Interven¬ 
tion Pact between Chiang-kai-shek and the Soviet. 
Having lived through and experienced the appalling 
misery of the period in which China underwent her first 
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spell of Moscow Bolshevism, Chiang-kai-shek was the 
first statesman to reverse his country’s policy and to 
stamp out Bolshevism in the interior of China with the 
utmost ruthlessness. No Chinese statesman is better 
qualified to appreciate how dangerous the seeds carried 
in the baggage of the Moscow envoys are likely to prove. 
As he has, none the less, decided to conclude the Pact 
with the Soviet, he must have excellent reasons, not 
readily discernible to Western Europe, for making such 
a decision. 

The Marshal must have been reluctant to embark on 
this campaign, the outcome of which may easily prove 
to be of far-reaching importance for the whole of Eastern 
Asia. The advantages enjoyed by Japan in regard to 
rapidity of mobilization, standard of armament and 
uniform nature of officers’ training, are imm e n se. Only 
twelve months ago, the best-informed experts stated that 
several years would still be required by China to enable 
her to withstand Japan single-handed. The total lack 
of a Chinese navy and the consequent exposure of the 
entire huge seaboard of China to Japanese attacks at any 
selected point constitute a weakness for China in this 
struggle. If the Chinese armies should fail to withstand 
the enemy, the Marshal will “lose face, the results of 
all his past work will be undone and the extent of the 
danger of China reverting to her former state of chaotic 
local anarchy can scarcely be overestimated. European 
interests would, of course, suffer heavily under such con¬ 
ditions. Although Japan’s latest intentions have not been 
disclosed, it may readily be assumed that a demand for 
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the complete elimination of Chinese influence in the seven 
northern provinces will be a leading feature of Japanese 
policy. This would constitute a triumph for the party 
advocating unlimited penetration into North China. It 
might be anticipated that the effective annexation of these 
seven important provinces to Manchukuo would then 
constitute the next item on the programme. 

As already stated, Britain has given proof of sympa¬ 
thetic interest in the regeneration of China. Various 
incidents, such as the severe wounding of the British 
Ambassador by Japanese bullets, have tended to intro¬ 
duce a distinedy unfriendly note into Anglojapancsc 
relations, but there is good reason to believe that Great 
Britain will exercise great caution in dealing with this 
Far Eastern question and that she will, in any event, 
preserve her solidarity with the United States in regard to 
it. As for the U.S.A., the determination of the majority 
of the people to avoid any international complications has 
again been emphasized, for which reason the State 
E)epartment will proceed in the matter with the utmost 
circumspection. 

The actual nature and sequence of the inner political 
events in Japan, which have caused her to embark on 
such drastic and far-reaching action, are unlikely to 
become known for a long time to come—if they arc 
allowed to transpire at all. Possibly the growing strength 
of China and of her army was considered so menacing 
as to render it desirable to crush the weaker of the two 
components of a Russo-Chinese coalition, before Russia, 
whose internal troubles and consequent reluctance to 
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embroil herself at the present time are probably fully 
appreciated in Tokio, should herself decide to throw 
down the gauntlet. Should Japan faU in her apparent 
intention to overrun the invaded territories at the outset, 
she is likely to be faced vdth a long and costly war, 
which would gready embarrass her already overstrained 
finances. 

As we now see, the solution of a whole series of diffi¬ 
cult problems is once again being made dependent on the 
issue of arms and that of such a vitally important ques¬ 
tion as the regeneration of China, which affects the 
economic interests of the entire world, is, through the 
boundless ambition of Japan, likely to be deferred for a 
considerable time, perhaps for generations. 
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JAPAN 

Among the group of islands which extend crescent-wise 
in the Pacific Ocean from Formosa to the Straits of La 
PciDUse and form an outpost of the vast Asiatic Con¬ 
tinent, those inhabited by the Japanese people—a Mon¬ 
golian race with an admixture of Polynesian blood— 
developed a definite and uniformly distributed high stan¬ 
dard of civilization, which, although originating from 
Chinese and Korean sources, became essentially indi¬ 
genous in the course of dme. In their pride in this 
national culture, the Japanese refused all intercourse with 
the Western nations in order to avoid contact with these 
abhorred races in any shape or form. The Japan of that 
period was an agricultural country with highly developed 
handicrafts. The supreme authority was in the hands 
of the emperor or mikado—^venerated almost like a god. 
Clans organized on a strictly aristocratic basis created a 
code of chivalry which became one of the most valued 
traditions handed down from the old days of feudalism 
to present-day Japan. Utter fearlessness, devotion to the 
feudal lord, readiness to sacrifice life itself to duty at any 
mmnent and blind obedience, including self-immolation 
if necessary, to the tenets of the code of chivalry, consti- 
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tuted the basis of the teachings of this noble order of 
Japanese knighthood. 

In the course of time and just as in the Carlovingian 
Empire, the imperial authority became little more than a 
religious symbol, while the administration of the country 
was in the hands of the shogun (high steward). 

Towards the middle of the nineteenth century the 
Western Powers decided to secure access, by force if 
necessary, to the huge markets of the Far East, which 
had, hitherto, been rigidly closed to them. In 1852 
Commodore Perry of the U.S. navy, by the force of his 
superior armament, took the first steps to open Japan to 
foreigners and thereby compelled the island empire to 
make a fateful decision. Capable Japanese statesmen 
clearly realized the urgent necessity of ass imilating as 
much of the technical superiority of the “Western Bar¬ 
barians” as possible in a minimum time, since bows and 
arrows, however skilfully handled, were no match for 
rifles, neither could swords and shields be used against 
cannon. Japan assimilated modern technical science 
with amazing rapidity. It took only eighty years to 
convert highly cultured but defenceless Old Japan into 
one of the greatest industrial powers of modem times, 
as well as into one of the best-armed nations in the 
world. This progress, hampered as it was by the lack 
of coal, iron and oil—^those three essentials for modem 
engineering—in the island empire, was made possible by 
the tenacious dihgence of its people, spurred on by an 
exalted sense of patriotism on the part of all classes and, 
more especially, by a wise and far-sighted foreign policy. 
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Aristocracies are, by their very nature, well equipped to 
direct a successful policy, as the qualities required for 
the latter—ability to look ahead, material independence, 
experience, calmness, patience and a readiness to act 
vigorously—appear to be acquired more easily under that 
form of rule than under any other. 

The position of the Land of the Rising Sun in regard 
to its relations with foreign powers at the beginmng of its 
era of reforms was not unfavourable in the south, 
China, then as now more or less in a state of political 
chaos ^ on the opposite side of the Yellow Sea, Russia, 
with the whole pressure of her mighty empire directed 
towards the Pacific Coast in order to win finally a secure 
outlet to the open sea. 

The master-stroke of Japanese statesmanship was the 
enlistment of British support During the whole of the 
latter half of the nineteenth century the growing menace 
of Russia to the British spheres of influence in Asia, from 
Constantinople to Tibet, had given Downing Street 
many a sleepless night. Britain had invariably avoided 
the armed conflict with Russia, which was universally 
regarded as inevitable, and she now saw an excellent 
opportunity of weakening the might of Russia to such 
an extent as to remove its menace for a long time to come 
by supporting the rising power of the new Great Power 
in the Pacific. A Russo-Japanese war would almost 
certainly break out before the expiration of the treaty of 
^ance, and the issue would be decided at sea, so Britain 
did all she could to make the Japanese navy up to date 
and efficient. British “observers” were embarked in the 
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various Japanese flagships present at flic more important 
naval engagements fought by the navy of Nippon. 
If the island empire wished to preserve its newly 
acquired status as a Great Power, it had to thrust 
back the growing might of Russia far enough from 
the Pacific to preclude any possibility of a future 
bid on her part for naval supremacy in the Yellow Sea. 
The Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05 was fought by Japan 
with a combination of caution and boldness which could 
not fail to prove successful. After the Russian fleet had 
been swept from the sea or blockaded in its ports, 
the transport of troops from the islands to the mainland 
was effected without running any great risk. The 
Russians fought valiantly, but, as usual, unsuccessfully. 
In Russia itself the disastrous campaign with its series of 
defeats led to a fresh outburst of revolutionary activity. 

On an earlier occasion foreign intervention at the con¬ 
clusion of peace had robbed Japan of most of the well- 
eamed fruits of her victory. After Japan’s triumph over 
China in the war of 1894-95, the former was compelled 
after the Peace of Shimonoseki, to acquiesce in the estab¬ 
lishment by the European Great Powers, bent on terri¬ 
torial acquisitions in China, of naval bases in dangerous 
proximity to the islands of Japan. Germany took Kiao- 
chow, Britain Weihaiwei, and Russia Port Arthur and 
the Liautung Peninsula. Japan had to give way to 
superior force with the best grace she could muster, but 
the Tokio authorities there and then made up their minds 
to get rid of these unwelcome neighbours at the first 
convenient opportunity. 
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For the second time Japan had to submit to the loss 
of a portion of her conquests through the intervention 
of foreign states. President Theodore Roosevelt, vsrho 
regarded the rapid growth of Japanese power with the 
utmost misgi\’ing, negotiated the Peace of Portsmouth, 
which confirmed Japan in the possession of Korea, 
Southern Manchuria and the southern half of the island 
of Saghalin, but failed to satisfy the exaggerated hopes of 
the excited patriots of Nippon in other respects, more 
especially in the refusal of a war indemnity, thereby 
throwing the enormous financial burden involved by the 
campaign on to the shoulders of Japan. It was then that 
the first signs of an ominous tension, growing in 
extent and in recent times giving rise to dangerous out¬ 
breaks of overheated national pseudo-patriotism, began 
to be noticed. The parties inspiring such manifestations 
are incapable of looking ahead and stubbornly cling to 
their belief that force will achieve their ends. The old 
adage that the pen spoilt what the sword had conquered 
also found credulous followers in Japan. The destruction 
of the flagship “Mikasa,” through an internal explosion, 
is considered to have been the work of the hotheads 
of this school of thought Japan is still engaged in 
strengthening her army and na\7. Her ambition appears 
to have no limits; Manchuria has been conquered; Russia 
is steadily retreating, perhaps unable, perhaps unw’illing 
to expose the laboriously erected glories of the Sosiet 
regime to the vicissitudes of a campaign in the Far East, 
so distant from her actual bases. The sale of the South 
Manchurian Railway forms the last chapter of this pro- 
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cess, which looks uncommonly like a gradual liquida* 
tion of all Russia’s means of influence in Ae Pacific. The 
unrest in certain sections of the Japanese people, more 
especially among the younger generation, brought about 
by the two foreign interventions which reduced the gains 
won by Japan’s victories, is growing in intensity and now 
threatens to undermine the foundations of this hitherto 
phenomenally successful country. 

As is so often the case in similar popular symptoms of 
unrest, the basic causes are economic ones, which provide 
a fruitful soil for revolutionary activities of this kind. 
Japan’s progress has been stimulated by artificial methods, 
and the growth of the economic life of the country has 
been characterized by a rapidity which, as in the U.S.A., 
appears like that of a tropical plant. At the same time 
all the power and wealth in the country have remained 
concentrated in the hands of a few people. Six gigantic 
family trusts control the whole of Japan’s industrial life 
and exercise a virtual monopoly of every branch of it 
There are endless complaints of abuses of power by 
these trusts, which, it must be admitted, are not above 
the use of corruption to attain their objectives. The con¬ 
centration of all means of production and distribution 
in the hands of a few people suits the government admir¬ 
ably since it enables it to carry out its policy of systematic 
industrial p lanning and likewise facilitates the industrial 
penetration of the Asiatic continent. Coupled with this 
feudal condition of Japanese industry is the miserable 
state of the peasantry as a contributing factor to the causes 
which might lead to a social upheaval. The existence of 
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numerous kinds of secret societies is also characteristic of 
the tension which prevails within the country. The acts 
of terrorism of certain young men, students in military 
tr ainin g colleges, who perpetrated the cold-blooded 
murder in broad daylight of several unpopular ministers 
and heads of great industrial trusts, are a painfully recent 
memoir. 

The entire army appears to be steeped in politics and 
its demands concern a series of radical changes in ques¬ 
tions of home administration, in addition to matters of 
policy. 

It would seem that the army in general, and the junior 
officers in particular, are imbued with a form of National 
Communism, which is mainly directed against the con¬ 
centration of the industrial resources of the country in 
a few hands. This National Commimism has no 
resemblance whatever to Marxist Communism of the 
Soviet brand. Dunng the so-called “Nara Period” corre¬ 
sponding to the years a.d. 709-784, during which time 
the city of Nara was the seat of the Imperial Court, Japan 
went through a process of complete social revolution, 
the teachings of which had much in common with those 
of the later Communism and which ushered in a thorough¬ 
going system of bureaucratic government in the Lmd 
of the Rising Sun. The present-day National Com¬ 
munist movement demands the nationalization of the 
land, of all banks and industrial undertakings, the parti¬ 
cipation of the workers in the profits earned by ffiem, 
the state education of children, the introduction of old- 
age pensions and of a system of social insurance on the 
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lines of that prevailing in Germany. A characteristic 
feature of the entire movement is the fact that it rla^mc 
to be under the protection of the Emperor. 

The army, so strongly imbued with politics, is already 
displaying considerable activity in the foreign affairs of 
Japan. There are continual reports of flagrant irregu¬ 
larities, more especially by the armies oper ating inde¬ 
pendently on the Asiatic mainland, which are directly 
contrary to the wishes of and instructions laid down by 
the central authority in Tokio. These armies sometimes 
make far-reaching political decisions on their own respon¬ 
sibility, particularly in regard to the further penetration 
of North China and Mongolia. No attempt is made to 
disguise the acute tension prevailing between the army 
and the foreign office in Tokio, which considers itself 
thrust aside and ignored by the former. The rapid rise 
of Japan has been due to the harmonious co-operation 
of all sections of her people working together under 
the Emperor. If the discipline of the army should be 
relaxed to the extent of allowing it to make and act on 
political decisions on its own responsibility, without 
unconditional deference to the moderating wisdom of 
experienced statesmen, it is to be feared that the danger 
now threatening Japan will grow even more alarming. 
It is a misfortune for the late comers that they should 
only be able to secure a “place in the sun” by infringing 
the old-established rights of other Great Powers, who are 
striving for the same goal and with whose interests those 
of the late comers must inevitably conflict. Should a 
young country fail to display in its efforts towards expan- 
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sion the sense of proportion required to achieve lasting 
success, it will sooner or later be confronted with the 
spectre of formidable coalitions against which the utmost 
valour and most heroic and self-sacrificing patriotism 
may not prevail in the end. 

The effect of excessive internal pressure is bound to be 
a violent explosion. On the morning of the 26th 
Fdjruary, 1936, the officers and men of a Japanese divi¬ 
sion occupied the whole of the vast Embassy Quarter, 
including government offices and the Japanese parliament 
building overlooking the Imperial Palace. A number 
of prominent cabinet ministers were murdered in cold 
blood. The German Embassy was occupied. The shots 
which killed the most trusted councillors of the crown 
were clearly heard in the Imperial Palace. The citv 
district held by the insurgents was surroimded by loyal 
troops and the nas^ openly declared itself against the 
rdjels. They surrendered. The leader of the revolting 
officers committed suicide, but the r ank and file received 
considerate treatment. For some time it appeared doubt¬ 
ful whether, in new of the pronounced sympathy for the 
insurgents displayed by so many units of the army, they 
would receive adequate punishment, but after much hesi¬ 
tation thirteen officers were shot by sentence of court- 
martial and discipline was thereby re-established. 
Nevertheless the whole incident gave rise to further and 
ill<oncealed feelings of unrest. 

The Hayashi ministry resigned, and the elections of the 
30th April, 1937, resulted in an overwhelmingly hostile 
majority in parliament. The new cabinet of Prince 
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Konoye has succeeded in temporarily allaying the unrest 
among the people of Japan, but the real causes of the 
trouble—excessive expenditure on the army and navy in 
relation to the national revenue, the unsecured currency, 
the army’s lust for political power and the miserable 
condition of the peasantry—will certainly preclude any 
chance of a permanent improvement in the state of the 
country until they have been removed. 

The new cabinet has endeavoured to strengthen its 
position in relation to parliament by the appointment of 
numerous additional under-secretaries of state. As 
regards its foreign policy, it seems eager to establish 
friendly relations with Britain—^with which power Japan 
has latterly come to be on somewhat distant terms. At 
the outset the cabinet also seemed inclined to pursue a 
more moderate policy in North China. 

As neighbours of the Soviet Republic, both Germany 
and Japan considered themselves equally menaced by the 
continual intrigues of the Comintern, and the two Great 
Powers therefore concluded a pact (November, 1936) for 
the purpose of mutually combating this evil, thereby 
sealing the friendly relations which have for so long 
existed between them. 

One figure of the grand old days of Japan’s past still 
stands out prominently among the excited and divided 
present-day factions in the country; it is that of Marshal 
Nogi, the leader of the successful attack on Port Arthur, 
who on the evening following his great victory and on 
the soil drenched with the blood of so many thousands 
of the heroic sons of Japan, wrote in his order book a 
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tragic poem of incomparable human grandeur. At the 
subsequent death of his Emperor he committed harakjri, 
i.e., he and his wife disembowelled themselves according 
to the ceremonial ritual prescribed by the ancient laws 
of chivalry. 

It is difficult for a Western European to penetrate into 
the innermost soul of the life of Japan. The events of 
the present day in the Land of the Rising Sun may, per¬ 
haps, be attributed to the spiritual reactions of a people 
who in the course of thousands of years of steady pro¬ 
gress under their native laws achieved a harmonious 
culture of their own and are now, within the short space 
of two generations, called upon to reform the whole of 
their internal and external existence. Such a transforma¬ 
tion cannot be effected without serious internal upheavals 
and dislocation of the machinery of state. Although the 
original intentions of the Japanese reformers provided for 
the assimilation of Western methods of external contacts 
and technical development, while retaining the tradi¬ 
tional heritage of Japan intact, the complete transforma¬ 
tion of its external features inevitably led to far-reaching 
changes in the internal life of the country. 

We are from time to time confronted with the bogy 
of a Japan which has successfully penetrated and estab¬ 
lished a domination over China, thereby creating a new 
yellow world power of gigantic proportions, which will 
prove irresistible in industry as well as by land and sea. 
Japanese attempts to achieve a spiritual domination of 
China, with a view also to ensuring the co-operation of 
the two yellow powers, have been made over and over 
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again. Such advances on the part of Japan have met 
with a certain amount of response from some of the lead¬ 
ing statesmen of China, more especially from Marshal 
Chiang-kai-shek; unfortunately her high-sounding 
speeches invariably proved to be a prelude to a display 
of the mailed fist by the Japanese army. The Chinese 
do not easily forget past humiliations. As things are, it 
looks as if Japan, in the event of her becoming involved 
in a war with another Great Power, would certainly 
have to reckon on the acute hostihty of the Chinese 
population of North China and Manchukuo. 

The extreme diligence and modest requirements of 
the lower classes have enabled the industries of Japan to 
make immense strides. Large numbers of young 
Japanese imderwent courses of instruction in various 
universities and colleges in Europe, where they learned 
all they could. Japanese education has, thanks to the 
care devoted to it by a far-sighted government, been 
raised to an extremely high standard. The Land of the 
Rising Sun is now able to play an important part in 
the world of science and research. The small cost of 
hving, low wages and a thoroughness which has, 
hitherto, been displayed more by an extraordinary ability 
to copy and to reproduce than to invent or improvise, 
allows Japan to flood the markets of the world with 
products which defy European competition as regards 
price. 

At one time the menace of Japan gave rise to a certain 
amount of alarm and finis Europa in the industrial world 
was foretold with the same assurance as it was in many 
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Other cases. More recently acute observers are 
beginning to see the situation in a somewhat different 
light. 

The workers of Japan will, in the course of time, cer¬ 
tainly insist on a better standard of life and a higher 
degree of culture, even if their claims in this direction 
may be expressed very gradually. This will infallibly 
lead to a conflict between labour and capital, which, in 
Japan, in view of the control of the industries of the 
country being in the hands of a very small class, may 
easily become an extremely violent and bitter issue. The 
important benefits enjoyed by Japanese exporters due to 
the depreciation of the yen will soon cease to operate, so 
that consistent undercutting of prices in foreign markets 
will become an idle dream. 

A prominent Japanese statesman once drew a parallel 
between the means which were utilized by Germany and 
by Japan to improve their resources and status. There 
is, undoubtedly, some degree of similarity in the develop¬ 
ment of these two late comers among the Great Powers. 
Prussia, treated by nature as a step-child, was frequently 
constrained to spend far more than her limited resources 
would allow on her defence forces, thereby preparing 
her path for the future. Both countries, lacking raw 
materials, were able to acquire sources for the supply of 
these by territorial expansion in order to enable them to 
become Great Powers capable of competing with others 
in the world markets. Germany’s progress was tem¬ 
porarily checked by the overwhelming coalition which 
defeated her in the World War, and she has lost some 
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ground. In the case o£ Japan the danger of a sninilar 
check has not yet been eliminated. Russia is determined 
to avoid any risk of a conflict in the Far East, fully 
realizing that the security of her western frontiers is, 
despite the treaty with France, not provided for to the 
extent it was at the time of the last Manchurian War, in 
the event of her again allowing herself to become involved 
in Eastern Asia. She can no longer count on the anxiety 
to please of William II, who dreamed of re-establishing 
the former friendly relations between Germany and 
Russia. The United States of America will not attack 
Japan unless seriously provoked, and Britain has enou^ 
to keep her busy in Europe to discourage her from look¬ 
ing for trouble in the Far East. However, if Japan should 
involve herself in an armed conflict with any one of these 
Great Powers, she would have to face the risk that all 
four—^the U.S.A., Britain, Russia and China-Knight 
make common cause and seek to setde past accounts with 
her. If this came to pass, Japan would be called upon to 
stake her very existence on the issue of the conflict and 
might lose all she had acquired in the past. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

The discovery by Columbus of tbe continent of America, 
in the course of his search for a new route to India, 
opened a new era for mankind. Discussion as to what 
and how many Europeans anticipated his discovery is 
purely a matter of history. The opening up and conquest 
of the New World dates from the voyage of Columbus, 
which is all that really matters. 

The Spaniards overran Central and South America, 
but the northern part of the continent, the site of the 
present U.S.A., attracted them to a lesser extent. The 
Dutch founded a number of settlements there, of which 
New Amsterdam, renamed New York in 1664, became 
by £31 the most important. As in so many other colonial 
territories, so also in North America the Dutch were 
displaced and ejected by the British. Dutch name-places 
and Dutch customs are still distinctly recognizable in 
the Eastern States of the U.S.A. Those now referred 
to as New England were intensively colonized by the 
British and were for a long time the backbone of the 
British colonization of America. A bitter conflict over a 
question of taxes led to a declaration of independence 
of the British colonies on American soil, but notwith- 
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standing Ae utmost valour displayed by the sons of the 
new state m their fight for freedom, it was only the active 
assis^ce of France-then the chief rival of Britain for 
naval supremacy and colonial power-which prevented 
Ae rebels from being crushed and the history of the world 
from taking a different course. As it was. Great Britain 
was constrained to recognize the independence of the 

Umted States of America by the Treaty of Versailles 
in 1783. 


This laid the foundations for the building up of the 
mightiest Great Power of modern times. The constitu¬ 
tion of 1787 was drawn up on purely democratic prin¬ 
ciples and represents the ideals of the last years of the 
eighteenth century. It is worthy of note that this docu¬ 
ment, originally intended to provide for the government 
of a few East Coast provinces of North America, may 
still be considered as the real basis of a country eytending 
from ocean to ocean and which has changed its primitive 
agrarian character into that of the most highly developed 
industrial state of the world. 


The boundaries of the territory comprising the thirteen 
old States, received their first important extension by the 
acquisition of Louisiana from Napoleon in 1803. The 
annexation of Florida in 1819 brought the U.S.A. into 
contact with the world of Cuba and the Antilles. The 
position round the Caribbean Sea was consolidated by 
the incorporation of Texas in 1845. The addition of 
Oregon in 1846 provided the basis of U.S. pre-eminence 
on the Pacific Coast and the further territories wrested 
from Mexico in 1848 formed the West Coast States as 
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we know them to-day. It can be said that the U.S.A. 
attained their present appearance towards the middle of 
the nineteenth century. 

The population of the country increased as rapidly as 
its geographical area. Whereas it was under 2]/% millions 
at the Declaration of Independence, it had risen to 76 
millions by 1900 and to about 123 millions in 1930. 
Between 1815 and the outbreak of the Great War in 
1914 over 34 million European immigrants entered the 
U.S.A. This flow of immigration has in recent times 
been drastically curtailed and the still alarmingly high 
percentage of unemployed workers is likely to lead to 
further restrictions. Thorough-going investigations, at 
the instance of President Hoover, of statistics concern¬ 
ing the growth of the population have indicated that if 
the white population of the U.S.A. continues to increase 
at the same normal rate as that of most other European 
countries, it will, failing unforeseen eventualities, reach 
its maximum towards the middle of the present century, 
after which it will begin to decrease. The average 
American will then be considerably older than the 
average American of earlier generations. 

The nineteenth century in America was, generally 
speaking, the time of the movement to the West. This 
movement thrust the aboriginal Indian inhabitants back, 
stage by stage and decimated them, so that at the present 
time those now living on the Indian Reserves are really 
insignificant in number. The first important stage was 
the emigration—it cannot be described by any other term 
—to the Mississippi Valley, which was opened up before 
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the setdement of the Middle West The formidable 
barner pres^ted by the Rocky Mountains delayed the 
setdement of ^e fai^-land provinces between the Rockies 
and the Pacific Coast, but when the Middle West was 
more or less setded, bold pioneers with their covered 
wagons found their way over the roadless mountains. The 
ever which set in after the accounts of fabulous finds of 
gold began to circulate hastened the flow of immigration. 

We the hving stream of humanity flowed on and 
paduaUy covered the huge tracts of land to which it 
had obtained access and proceeded to setde and develop 
the country, the differences between the North and South 
baame more acute. The North, essentially indus¬ 
trial and commercial, represented the general ideals of 
die old New England States: Protestant Puritanism, 
liberty of thought and universal democracy. The 
development of the South had proceeded along totaUy 
different lines. Being largely dependent on the growing 
of cotton, the great planters had assembled an army of 
over three miUion negro slaves, whose labour was con¬ 


sidered indispensable for the work of the cotton planta¬ 
tions. Life in the Southern States was more aristocratic 
and patriarchal in its characteristics. The great cotton 
plantations and slave labour were their main features. 

The political rivalry between these widely different 
groups of States, which was brought to a head over the 
question of slavery, finally led to an armed conflict and 
resulted in the first modern war in which huge numbers 
of inadequately trained combatants faced one another in 
opposing lines of trenches. On both sides b rilliant 
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leaders, supported by the heroism of their troops, achieved 
great feats of arms. The Great Powers of Europe, who 
would have liked to see a permanent split in the North 
American Union, the all-too-rapid growth of which they 
regarded as a menace, hoped that the war would end in a 
stdemate. One little-known page of history is the fact 
that, ostensibly due to the influence of Bismarck, the 
great financial houses of Frankfort granted a substantial 
loan to the hard-pressed Northern States at the most 
critical stage of the Civil War, thereby contributing in 
no small measure to their ultimate victory. 

As in the World War, so also in the American War of 
Secession (1861-64), the final issue was decided at sea. The 
Northern States were able to apply their superior naval 
power to a blockade, which crushed the Southerners. It 
was just the time when the wooden sailing ship, firing 
broadsides, was superseded by armoured steamships, 
mounting a few heavy guns with an all-round arc of 
fire. The American Civil War practically marked the 
birth of the modern battleship. 

The final and complete defeat of the South was 
followed by dictated peace terms of incredible harshness. 
For several succeeding generations the Southern States 
remained the happy hunting-ground for all kinds of 
adventurers from the North. It took over fifty years for 
the unhappy country to recover from its misfortunes and 
poverty. A comparison with the events following on 
the World War is of considerable interest. 

However appalling the consequences of this terrible 
struggle were for the South, the Union as a whole bene- 
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fitcd from this rc-cstablishmcnt of natbiul unity, which 
amounted to a virtual re-birth of the nation. The’United 
States of America are quite a young nation and are 

among the late comers. Like Russia, they were fortunate 

enough to possess wcllnigh inexhaustible areas of land 
at their very gates, so that they were able to expand 
without any dangerous friction—or at least without 
friction with Great Powers. 

T^e fabulous growth of the U.S. railway system was 
an important factor in the consolidation and 
of the country, m view of the immense distances mvolvcd. 
The development of aviation, which is now proceeding 
rapidly, after a long delay, will, for the same reason, 
be of the utmost value to the U.S.A. When it is realized 
that the distance between New York and San Frandaco 
can now be covered in as little as ten houn and Aat the 
leading daily paper The New Yor{ Times can now be 
in the hands of jdl its Pacific Coast readers on the follow¬ 
ing day, it will be seen how much the close contact 
thereby established helps the Americans to become a single 
and united people. Every now and again there is talk 
in Europe of the U.S.A. some day resolving themsdres 
“into their component parts.” Even Ge rman 
of international standing have recendy expressed similar 
views, which in point of fact are utterly fallacious. Since 
the end of the Civil War the possibility of such an 
occurrence has been decreasing year by year. There are, 
of course, local divergences of oudook in a huge country 
like the U.S.A. A New Englander has litde in common 
with a Kentucky farmer, and a man from the Nfiddle 
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West differs from a Californian; but these differences are 
no greater than that, for example, between a Mecklen- 
burger and a Bavarian highlander. The similarity in 
externals, more especially in feminine thought and 
feminine culture is, in view of the great difference of 
race and of climate, frequently amazing. 

The foreign policy of the U.S.A. is still largely inspired 
by the effect of Washington’s warning as to the desir¬ 
ability of avoiding any entanglements in foreign affairs. 
On two occasions in recent times the U.S.A. have 
departed from this principle, once in 1898 in the war 
against Spain, which ended in the complete defeat of that 
old colonial power and the acquisition by America of 
Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands. The second 
occasion was in the World War, when the effect of the 
numerical superiority and carefully husbanded resources 
of the American armies thrown into the scales against 
the exhausted Central Powers proved decisive. Cuba is 
now “free” and a constant source of worry and unrest. 
The Philippines are also to become “free” and it seems 
fairly obvious that private interests in the U.S.A., which 
are adversely affected by the duty-free import of Philippine 
products, are mainly responsible for this decision. The 
“freedom” of the Philippines means nothing less than 
handing them over to the Japanese and for this reason 
many people in the U.S.A. are of opinion that the last 
word on the relations between America and the 
Philippine Islands has yet to be spoken. 

The intervention in the World War destroyed President 
Wilson’s prestige and gave rise to such distrust in 
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European diplomacy and its workings as to 
public opinion throughout the Union against any future 
participation in the a&irs of Europe. At the present 
time the theory of splendid isolation has gained wide* 
spread popularity amongst all sections of the American 
people, and it will require a considerable amount of 
education to make them understand that power and 
wealth involve responsibilities, and that the preservation 
of peace is not always dependent on the will for it. 

The necessity of defending two immensely long sea¬ 
boards made it imperative to possess maritime communi¬ 
cation between the Adandc and Pacific independent of 
the vicissitudes of the long and difficult passage round 
Cape Horn, so that the naval forces of the U.SA. could 
be shifted from one ocean to the other as required. The 
Panama Canal was opened in 1914 and is a triumph of 
American engineering skill, completing the unfinished 
work of the Vicomtc de Lesseps. The Panama Canal is 
the most important, but most sensitive, spot in the 
defences of the U.S.A. If America should ever become 
involved in another war, the Canal would undoubtedly 
become the objective of her enemies’ attacks. Surveys 
for an alternative canal across the isthmus are being 
pushed forward. In the light of present-day expenditure 
for the creation of employment in the U.S.A-, the cost 
of a second canal would scarcely count against die security 
it would provide against the interruption of communica¬ 
tions between the Adantic and Pacific Oceans. 

The U.S.A. have nothing to fear in the Atlantic. It 
exaggeration to say that friendly relations with 
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America is one of the basic principles of British foreign 
policy and apart from the British navy there is no fleet 
in Europe which could ever become a menace to the 
U.S.A. in the event of a conflict. 

The position in the Pacific is very different. Since the 
guns of Commodore Perry rudely awakened Japan from 
her slumbers in 1852, that country has built up an 
immensely powerful aaxy. Russia has been pushed back 
and now appears to be unable or unwilling to act. The 
Japanese army is over-running more and more of China 
and recent experiences in the newly established empire 
of Manchukuo prove all too clearly that Japanese 
influence means the end of the open door for trade. 
Relations between the U.S.A. and Japan, strained by the 
prohibition of Asiatic immigration so rigidly imposed in 
California, have long since lacked cordiality and the 
possibility that they may eventually lead to a rupture 
cannot be lost sight of. The problems arising out of 
such a war are constantly being studied by both sides. 
The main strength of the U.S. naxT is almost per¬ 
manently concentrated off the Pacific Coast. The strategic 
centre of gravity is tending to shift farther north as ie 
nature of the problems to be faced is realized. Recent 
investigations indicate that the North American con¬ 
tinent was almost certainly populated by Asiatics who 
reached it via the Aleutian Islands or even by a route 
north of these, where the continents of Asia and America 
are only separated by the Behring Straits. The prob¬ 
ability of a Japanese attempt to establish air bases in the 
North invests these regions with a peculiar importance 
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in the event of a future war. Reliable rqmrts state that 
America is actually engaged in building a naval and air 
base in the Western Aleutians and that the fortification 
of these islands is an important part of the U.S. naval 
programme. 

Hostility to Japan is one of the main planks of 
America’s foreign policy. Notwithstanding the disin- 
clination of her people to engage in any fordgn adven¬ 
ture, public opinion could readily be roused against 
Japan. 

To-day America has turned most of her attention 
to the West and has withdrawn from active participation 
in European afiairs. Everything points to the prol^ility 
of the Pacific becoming the Mediterranean of ^ture cen¬ 
turies. Great Britain has already recognized this &ct and 
is rapidly developing her great naval base at Singapore, 
while at the same time she is not concealing her wish to 
find a satisHctory issue for current controversies in 
Europe in order to untie her hands to deal with possible 
eventualities in the Far East. 

The United States are by their constitution still a 
federation of forty-eight States. The central administra¬ 
tion m Washington can only exercise the authority vested 
in it by the Ginstitution or expressly granted to it by Act 
of Gingress. Beyond this, all legislative matters are 
the concern of the individual States. Obviously the rapid 
shrinkage of distances, due to the progress of modem 
inventive science, is tending to increase the power of the 
Federal authorities in Washington at the expense of the 
various State legislatures. The whole of President 
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Roosevelt’s “New Deal” with its elaborate code of laws 
and decrees, which he hoped to utilize for the purpose 
of overcoming the economic depression after the World 
War, was the work of the central administration. It 
was clear that the Federal authorities could not exercise 
the extensive powers provided for in these laws without 
going beyond the spirit and letter of the Constitution. 
The President stood by his principles and proclaimed 
that the acute economic emergency was equivalent to a 
state of war and would require extensive powers to 
combat its evil effects. The Supreme Court did not 
accept this view and practically nullified the whole of the 
President’s work of reform by its decision. 

Although the present-day tendency is undoubtedly 
directed towards a strengthening of the central adminis¬ 
tration at the expense of the State legislatures, the process 
can only be a very gradual one. President Roosevelt’s 
attempt to rush the American spirit of federalism has 
proved it to be stronger than he anticipated. The Presi¬ 
dent did, indeed, secure an overwhelming majority over 
his Repubhcan opponent at the last election, which gave 
him a second term of office, but when he attempted to 
inaugurate it by a series of measures designed to further 
his avowed policy, which included new regulations 
governing the composition of the Supreme Court, he met 
with vehement opposition from many quarters. It 
remains to be seen whether President Roosevelt will be 
successful in imposing his views on the people of 
America. 

From being a purely agrarian country the U.S.A. have, 
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since the middle of the nineteenth century, devde^Kd 
into the leading industrial state of the world on a basis 
of the widest possible liberty and pronounced indivi¬ 
dualism. The state avoided interference with the 
economic life of the community as &r as practicable and 
the result has proved eminently satis^ctory. The rig^ 
of Labour to organize was never disputed; but in prac¬ 
tice the trade unions, comprising Organized Labour, 
never a ttain ed anything like the power enjoyed by those 
in Great Britain. Mr. Lewis is fighting against an 
impor tant section of American Labour in his unceaang 
efforts to establish the trade-union principle. Labour 
agreements are only to be conduded between associated 
and organized employers and workers. This movement 
has already made considerable progress, but is still giving 
rise to frequent conflicts, some of which have proved 
extremdy violent in form. Sefljacks may be experienced, 
but there can be no doubt ffiat the trade-union idea and 
the prindple of collective bargaining are gaining ground 
in America. 

The influence and power of capital m the U.SJL has 

always been very marked. A large number of indust^ 
magnates have proved brilliantly successful in devdoping 
certain branches of industry and have therd)y amassed 
personal fortunes which may frequently seem fabulous 
to Europeans. The generally prevalent system of aut^y 
which arose from the exploitation of die vast mineral 
wealth of the U.S.A. has made the industtial life of the 
country almost completdy independent of its export tr^ 
The home market is by far the most important The 
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ease of borrowing in a usually liquid gold 
caused individuals, corporations, public bodies, btatc 
Governments and even the Federal Government to seek 
innumerable large and often short-term credits, which 
occasionally led to serious difficulties. The fearful havoc 
wrought by the Chdl War in the finances of the cound7 
took a long time to repair and even at the outbreak of the 
World War America owed huge sums in Europe in 
respect of loans she had contracted for the development 
of her industries and, more especially, for the construction 
of her seven great railway systems. It was only the huge 
war contracts placed in America which turned her mto a 
creditor country. 

The gold resen'es of the U.S.A. have in recent years 
grown to an alarming extent. Nearly every big Trans- 
adantic liner brought over huge sums m gold, much of 
it being capital in flight from excessive taxation or seek¬ 
ing the relative security of the stability provided by condi¬ 
tions in the U.S.A. America, on the other hand, h^ 
always been anxi ous to keep this “hot money at arm s 
length, and legislation to that effect is actually under 
discussion. In any case the U.S. Treasury Department 
has decided to sterilize gold; that is, to prevent its use 
for the backing of credits and issues of notes. A true 
solution of this problem could only be reached if and 
when a certain degree of equihbrium between the great 
trading nations of the world could be established. 

One of the chief objectives for which President Roose¬ 
velt strove so tenaciously was the ‘ raising of prices, in 
particular those of farm products. This policy involved 
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a devaluation of the dollar, although all existing factors, 
balance of trade, huge gold reserves and absence of 
foreign debts should have caused the dollar to rise in 
value. A reduction of its gold content, purchases of 
silver and manipulations of the price of the dollar down¬ 
ward in all the world markets were attempted to depress 
its value to approximately its true sterliig equivalent 
Careful observers cannot doubt that a stabili^tion of the 
world’s currencies can only be effected under improved 
economic conditions, which have, for a long time, been 
prevented by the U.S.A.’s opposition. The strength of 
the party in America which sought to devaluate the 
dollar stiff further in order to fficilitate the payment of 
War Debts was very great More recently, and if 
American reports are to be believed, conditions appear 
to have been reversed. With a view to stabilization and a 
definite adjustment of the sterling value of the dollar, 
the U.S.A. are alleged to have put out feelers to Great 
Britain, but the latter, ostensibly hoping for a stiff more 
favourable sterling rate in terms of the dollar, proved 
unresponsive. 

In general it may be stated that with the return of 
economic prosperity inflationists have been led to 
moderate their demands. The extent to which public 
opinion has already swung round may be judged from 
the fact that rumours of an increase in the value of the 
dollar created an immediate panic in the gold market 
and caused a heavy temporary slump in gold-mining 
shares. 

The purely individualist school of thought in world 
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afiairs has lost ground in all countries. State-controlled 
economic planning finds many advocates in the U.S.A., 
and even if President Roosevelt’s great scheme has failed, 
certain effects produced by his proposed legislation, more 
especially in regard to Labour’s right to collective bar¬ 
gaining, are likely to endure for some time. The Federal 
Government was for a long time opposed on principle to 
any national measures of social relief, and especially to 
the payment of unemployment allowances. However, in 
consequence of the effects produced by the prolonged 
depression, America has found it necessary to consider 
the introduction of European methods. The establish¬ 
ment of the social insurance scheme elaborated by the 
genius of Bismarck in that classic land of individualism, 
Great Britain, became unavoidable many years ago, and 
now President Roosevelt, after a long struggle, has been 
enabled to put through legislation in which, not^^^th- 
standing the uncompromising former attitude of his 
countrymen, a wide measure of social protection is pro¬ 
vided for thirty million American workers. Health 
insurance and old-age pensions are being introduced, 
unemployment insurance, maternity and children’s allow¬ 
ance and disability pensions are being provided. These 
measures are overdue, but perhaps they have been taken 
in sufficient time to prevent Communist propaganda from 
exploiting the evils which they are designed to remedy. 

The general spread of organized crime has injured the 
public regard for law and order. The many years of 
Prohibition, openly derided and evaded everywhere, had 
the same effect. The absence of grim experience of the 
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actual working out in practice of Communist slogans and 
the inclination of the American to submit every idea anri 
every teaching to a practical test have done much to 
encourage the deliberate spread of Communism by 
agitators from abroad, mostly from Russia. It remains to 
be seen to what extent the undeniably great improvement 
in the economic situation of the cotmtry will militate 
against the spread of Communism, but if, as some fear, 
the unduly rapid rate at which the machinery of narinnal 
industrial life is now being driven leads to a further 
heavy slump, then there is every probability that the 
U.S.A. will join the ranks of the countries which have 
already proved so receptive to Communism of the 
Moscow variety. ' 

The geographical position, mineral wealth, favourable 
climate and great natural resources for means of com¬ 
munication of the U.S.A. combine to make it certain that 
that country is now only in its initial stage of develop¬ 
ment as a world power. Protected by vast expanses of 
ocean and located on a continent in which no other 
power is likely to challenge their strength, it is plain that, 
however impalatable it may appear to many Americans 
of the present day, future generations of citizens of the 
U.S.A. will be called upon to play an increasing part in 
the affairs of the outside world and that they will, from 
the force of circumstances, have to shoulder at least a 
part of the burden which is now pressing so heavily on 
the small continent of Europe, tom as it is by the hatreds 
and jealousies of its inhabitants. 
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